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THEISTIC AGNOSTICISM IRRATIONAL. 


I TAKE an editorial note in the “ Popular Science Monthly” 
on the religious attitude of the students of Harvard University as 
a point of departure. 

A certain number were said to be agnostic, and a certain other 
number were said to be theistic in various grades. Though the 
number of the agnostics was small, it was claimed that they could 
maintain calm indifference on theism so long as the theists were 
so divided against themselves in their interpretations of theism. 
When one theist said he knew that God existed in three persons, 
and another that he knew that God existed in only one, it was 
claimed that the agnostic might well say the whole subject was 
beyond the range of his own knowledge, and that he might well 
be excused from paying any attention to it till theism could show 
better agreement. 

It seems to me that a leap into entire theistic nescience is not 
warranted by the discordance of theistic definition. The disagree- 
ments of the various classes of theists are not as to theism per se, 
but, beyond what comes from the vastness of the subject, they 
arise out of the difficulty of interpreting a document or docu- 
meuts which are supposed to have authority in definition. If a 
Trinitarian says he knows God exists in three persons, radically 
you will find that he means that the defining terms given in the 
Bible compel him to reach that conclusion. The Unitarian says 
he is not compelled to put such construction on the language 
of that book. Joseph Haven used to say in paradox, we should 
have no difficulty about the modes of the divine existence if it 
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were not for revelation. Men divide as to the purport of the lan- 
guage of the Bible, but they are at one on the great fact which the 
Bible language covers. 

On any other subject it would not be wisdom to set aside in- 
terest in the matter lying behind similar differences. The diffi- 
culty between Unitarians and Trinitarians is psychologically like 
the one between states-rights and nationalist theories of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Both alike are questions of the 
construction of language. Men speak intensely on both subjects. 
They say they know such language means so and so because 
somehow it has made such and such a case with their minds. But 
it would not be a scholarly attitude for one to say he would pay no 
attention to the Constitution of the United States, till states-rights 
theorists and nationalist theorists reconciled their differences ; 
in fact, that he would free himself from entertaining the idea that 
there is any government at all, while such a contest is going on 
as to its principles and modes of existence and operation. Either 
contestant may be right, neither may be right, both may be par- 
tially right, and yet a government after all be actually existent, of 
which all its citizens and the nations of the earth are bound 
to take noti¢e and to which to pay reverence. 

The baselessness of such an argument for theistic agnosticism 
can readily be seen. Suppose Trinitarianism to set aside all its 
distinctive differentia, and to fall back on the theism of Chan- 
ning or that of F. E. Abbott: such a combination would be enti- 
tled to something more than indifference from any thoughtful 
person. Yet the real strength of the theistic position is at least 
as great as would be apparent on such a combination. Of course 
counting heads is a poor way to settle the truth of any matter. 
But when one finds an overwhelming majority of really thought- 
ful minds settling substantially to one conclusion, it is something 
besides scholarship that leads him to toss off, with disdain, atten- 
tion to the common possession, because of even wide differences 
of conceptions concerning the nature and character of that com- 
mon possession. 

Then in this article followed a statement which I carefully 
copy because I take it to be if not the creed, yet a creed of agnos- 
ticism. Upon this statement I will make a running comment. 

“The agnostic ground is that religion, in so far as it is super- 
natural, transcends human intelligence, so that men can really 
know nothing beyond the phenomenal and the finite.” 

To begin with the last clause first. Ido not think that Chris- 
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tian theism claims to know anything beyond the phenomenal and 
the finite. It does claim that certain transactions have taken 
place, and do take place, in the phenomenal and the finite which 
are of immense, of supreme importance to the thought of man. 
It is not what is outside of the phenomenal and the finite with 
which it concerns itself, but it is just exactly what has taken 
place and is taking place Aere, inside the phenomenal and the 
finite, and to indications to which these transactions point, with 
which it is concerned. 

It draws inferences from its phenomena just as the mind of man 
in every other department draws inferences from the phenomena 
there apparent. 

Scientists, from certain indications in the phenomenal and the 
finite, infer the existence of an ether, and that, too, practically in- 
finite, and also infer its elasticity. 

Religion and, mark well, science too, from certain indications 
in the phenomenal and the finite, infer the arrangement of the 
phenomenal and the finite by intelligence, and as they find no 
limit to the phenomenal and the finite, — that may be a curious 
sentence, but it may stand,—and no place where intelligence 
seems wanting, they infer the unlimitedness of this intelligence, 
or, what is equivalent, an Intelligent Governor of the Universe. 

Religion, from a certain datum in the phenomenal and the finite, 
to wit, the moral nature of man, and from certain facts which 
have transpired in the phenomenal and the finite, to wit, human 
history, infers a moral control of man by a higher moral power 
than himself; and as this control seems everywhere present, and 
seems to have an intelligent end in view, it infers a Moral Gov- 
ernor. 

If you put the inferences from the detection of intelligence in 
the management of the universe with those arising from the 
detection of moral control, you have (pace Matthew Arnold) an 
Intelligent and Moral Governor of the Universe, — or God, —a 
result reached entirely by contemplation of the phenomenal and 
the finite, and by inferences seemingly justifiable therefrom, — in- 
ferences as justifiable to most minds as the elasticity of the ether, 
which no man hath seen nor can see, — or the derivation of the 
horse from the eohip and the miochip and the pliohip, which no 
man knows or can know. 

If religion claims a revelation, just what it claims is that this 
revelation has taken place in the phenomenal and the finite as the 
sphere of its demonstration: and so that it is subject to human 
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cognizance and submitted to human judgment. If revelation be 
not equivalent to phenomenon, it will be hard to get a concep- 
tion of the term. If there is anything about religion which 
transcends human intelligence, it may be safely said that Chris- 
tian theism has nothing to do with it. Its burden is something 
which it finds submitted to human intelligence. 

To return to our quotation, ‘“ The agnostic ground is that 
religion, in so far as it is supernatural, transcends human intelli- 
gence.” The truth of this statement depends upon the significa- 
tion of supernatural. If you mean by the supernatural some- 
thing which has no sort of connection with this system in which 
we have place, the assertion that religion in meddling with such 
matters is transcending human intelligence is a truism which no- 
body wants to dispute. But if you mean by the supernatural 
something pertaining to the Intelligence which seems to be over 
and in and through the operations of this system, then it may be 
asserted that religion, in canvassing such matters, is not meddling 
with that which transcends human intelligence, but is concerned 
with that with which it has capacity to deal. 

In this sense of the term “ supernatural,” and I am certain this 
is the prevalent sense in Christian theism, science and religion are 
both concerned with the supernatural, their fields often interlock- 
ing, but religion having under purview the rather matters of 
moral concern. At any rate, both alike are concerned with what 
has transpired, does transpire, and will transpire, or is likely to 
transpire in the phenomenal and the finite in its department. 

Science can relieve itself from being concerned with the super- 
natural only by limiting its inquiries to the questions What? and 
How? If it refuse to ask for meanings, then it passes over to 
religion or to philosophy, a department it might retain for itself. 
In any case the department will be worked. 

“The position of the agnostic, in short, in regard to other 
worlds or spheres of existence beyond time and space and the 
course of nature is briefly this, 1 know nothing and you know 
nothing, we neither of us can know anything, and we had better 
modestly confine our thoughts to the universe which we can 
know.” 

Concerning the above the question may be asked, How much 
theism has to do or has had to do with “ other worlds or spheres 
of existence beyond time and space and the course of nature ” ? 
Try the matter historically. Take the religious system of Israel, 
which lies behind Christianity. There is not much question but 
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that this religion is a system which had, and still has, a tough 
hold on the human mind. Now how much of that religion relates 
to “other worlds or spheres of existence beyond time and space 
and the course of nature”? So close does that religion cling to 
this world that we know that it is a grave question whether the 
idea of the soul’s immortality is in the writings, so called, if you 
wish, of Moses at all. At any rate, from Genesis to Malachi 
“other worlds or spheres of existence beyond time and space and 
the course of nature” have no appreciable effect in determining 
the character of the religion. That is mainly a regulation of the 
moral conduct of men in “ the course of nature.” We have in the 
Old Testament a religion whose philosophy is geocentric and whose 
morality is mundane. When we come to the New Testament, 
even to that much misinterpreted book of the Revelation, we find 
very little more that can be construed as relating to other worlds 
than we do in the Old Testament. We certainly find nothing 
that is nailed down as declaration in reference to “other worlds 
or spheres of existence beyond time and space and the course of 
nature.” 

The Sermon on the Mount is as hard and fast to the here and 
the now as Euclid’s geometrical demonstrations or Newton’s laws 
of motion. The Sermon on the Mount is a pretty comprehensive 
charter in religion. The Signal Service gives prophecies of the 
weather to which experience has not yet come up. It is true that 
Jesus seems to subsume the continuity of conscious existence after 
that process in nature which we call death. It will hardly do for 
agnosticism to say that it knows that that process is a termination 
of existence, and a termination, too, in nature. Mr. Ingersoll, 
in his last utterance in point is very careful not to take that 
ground. Perhaps a wide induction from the practice, and assimi- 
lation in the being, of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
may operate as a moral signal service, and give to us the portents 
of existence. Ido not offer this as proof of such continuity of 
existence, but as showing that religion, if it is concerned at all with 
such matter, lays a hard and fast foundation, for its projection of 
being beyond death, in a moral induction laid in this system of 
life in which we now exist, — as hard and as fast as that to which 
the Signal Service is bound in its prognostication of the weather 
of the morrow. 

Religion refuses to be dumped out in “ an unknown, impalpable 
inane.” Its business is here, primarily pertains to the here, and, as 
matter of fact, the history of the line of thought which lies behind 
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the present Christian theism shows that it has paid close attention 
to its business. I do not know that religion has any stock any 
way “in other worlds or spheres of existence beyond time and 
space and the course of nature.” Who knows when the course 
of nature ends? Who knows what time and space include? 
The old and crude conceptions of heaven and hell certainly lo- 
cated them in time and space. If later views make less account 
of locality in space and more of moral conditions, yet those con- 
ditions are conceived of as in time; and it is hard to imagine 
how the exercises of a finite mind could occur otherwise than in 
time. A background of time is required for succession in thought. 

As to space, we are here now and religion claims to deal with us 
here. On the where we are next to be deployed religion has no 
deliverance. For aught we know, or it has to say, it may be on the 
granite of the dark companion of Sirius. As to the course of 
nature, if there is any one thing that religion insists upon, it is 
that the continuity of existence can be but a continuity of the 
course of nature, moral nature ; hence its anxiety about the course 
of nature here. So “other worlds or spheres of existence be- 
yond time and space and the course of nature” may pass. They 
are a windmill against which any one may take a tilt at his 
pleasure, to the entire indifference of religion. 

The agnostic creed goes on, respecting such other worlds or 
spheres of existence : “ I know nothing and you know nothing, we 
neither of us can know anything, and we had better modestly con- 
fine our thoughts to the universe which we can know.” That is a 
good article of faith as well for religion as for science. Religion 
can say that it expects to confine its thoughts to the universe 
which it can know, and with some degree of modesty, both now 
and forever. But when it is said that we “neither of us can 
know anything about such supposed worlds or spheres of exist- 
ence,” it may be said that that statement is so good positivism as 
to be bad agnosticism. Nobody knows what there is to be known 
yet, — nobody knows yet what man can know. 

** Now as there are only twenty-six (26) that take this ground, 
it is only fair to suppose that the other nine hundred and forty 
(940) take other and opposite ground,—that is, they claim to 
know in regard to religious matters of which they profess belief, 
claim, indeed, that their religious knowledge is the most clear and 
certain of all their knowledge.” 

In the main I think that a fair statement. I would not, in- 
deed, claim that all which passes under popular speech as religious 
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knowledge is knowledge to the last degree of certainty; but I 
would assert that the content of a religious mind consists of, to 
wit, certainties founded in this system of things, and probabilities 
deduced from them, just as the content of a scientific mind consists 
of its certainties and probabilities. 

I do not care to be pugnacious on a punctilio as to whether the 
certainties of religious knowledge are more clear than those of 
other knowledges or not, they are certain to “common intent.” 
The business of balancing the certainties and probabilities of one 
department of our knowledge over against those of another is an 
incongruity any way. What I object to in this pronunciamento is 
the attempt to put religion out of the universe. It is here. It 
has been here from the beginning of time with man, and is here 
to stay. It is here with its certainties in knowledge and its body 
of probabilities of greater or less degree, as firm in, and as flat- 
footed on, this system of things as science ; in fact, it is the science 
of the moral relations and experiences of man, their connections, 
and outlook. 

To take the lowest ground with an agnostic, suppose religion to 
subsist in belief and hope alone. That would not warrant an 
agnostic in ignoring religion. Not all beliefs are invalid, and not 
all hopes are vain. If man denuded himself of all the spurs to 
action which come from beliefs and hopes, his would be a sapless 
being. Nine tenths, if not nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sandths, of our activity springs from belief and hope. There is a 
rebellion, partially justifiable, against making belief the founda- 
tion of the distribution of awards in religion. But there is one 
thing certain, the prizes in practical life are drawn from it. And 
if we are not saved in religion by hope, as Paul declares we are, 
we are so saved in the struggle for existence, and even in the con- 
quest of the certainties of science. Principles so fruitful else- 
where might not possibly be worthy of contempt in religion. So 
much by way of comment on our agnostic creed. 


The agnostic in religion becomes the positivist in science. Now 
as to positivism in general, considered as a practical philosophy, 
it seems to me to break down everywhere. Suppose religion can- 
not establish itself according to the utmost certainties of mathe- 
matics or logic or the retort, what then? It is but a narrow 
margin in our life to which such certainties apply. Comte says 
that the order of development is, first, the theological stage, then 
the metaphysical, and finally the positive. I do not want to take 
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issue with this classification. There are aspects of truth, pro- 
found truth, in it. But this is to be said, that it is not apparent 
how the theological stage could have come first unless there were 
some very apparent phenomena — please bear in mind phenomena 
— to set it first before the mind of man. 

I think it is true that in the race and the individual the attempt 
to find the last verities, those which will stand every scrutiny, 
does come last. But if one says he will admit nothing to his 
mind at first except what comes last, except what can be verified, 
to the last degree of certainty, by some of the sciences, or any 
or all of the sciences, he would seem to be in the Hibernian or 
the sophomore, and not in the philosophical stage of existence 
at all. 

Every now and then you will hear some thriving teacher or de- 
partmental professor lamenting the partialness of our knowledge, 
and exhorting to more thoroughness and certainty. He is right 
from his point of discipline for the mind of the youth. It is better 
for that purpose that the mind be held fast to almost any state- 
ments of knowledge, or supposed knowledge, that may be made. 
But really when we come into the domain of philosophy and say 
we want the last certainty in anything, where are we? When 
I was a boy I learned about oxygen in the chemistry. I was 
very much pleased with the exactness of my knowledge as com- 
pared with the dull days when phlogiston was in the ascendency. 
But now comes Mr. Lockyer with experiments and deductions 
which somewhat lower my pride in the exactness of my knowledge 
concerning oxygen. Mr. Lockyer makes it look very much as 
though all the hard and fast elements were only phases of one and 
the same element (that term is only a passing accommodation), 
which appear at various stages of condensation or sublimation. 
I do not know but that I have as comfortable a hope of the exist- 
ence of God as I have of the existence of an element called 
oxygen. 

If the positive stage does come last in history and life, it 
widens the realm of uncertainty far more than that of certainty. 
I am not so certain about oxygen as I used to be; feel less 
pity for those who were certain about phlogiston than I used to 
feel. I have thought much on the atomic theory. But under 
excellent scientific guidance I go out to where matter resolves 
itself into centres of force, and then I come back glad enough to 
be a brother to “ the clods of the valley,” and not quite so certain 
about my material atoms as when I set out. 
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It is not to be said that knowledge breaks up and becomes 
valueless under processes of ultimate test, but it can be said that 
there is scarcely a principle of science, scarcely a so-called fact 
of science, which, pushed to the utmost in examination, will not 
bring us into difficulties, contradictions, and uncertainties. This 
feature of affairs so impresses John Stuart Mill, prince of posi- 
tivists and agnostics as he is, that he says he does not know but 
somewhere two and two make five. That is an extreme putting of 
the case of the ultimate uncertainty of knowledge. But extreme 
puttings have the merit often of fastening attention on conditions 
which would otherwise be unnoticed, on verities otherwise lost to 
sight. It wasa religious philosopher who said it, but he uttered 
a truth which will bear examinatior, one whose verity natural sci- 
ence must acknowledge: “ We know in part.” It is a very lim- 
ited realm where man’s knowledge is not to be modified by other 
parts yet to come in, — where, in short, it can be positive. There 
is nosuch realm. This same philosopher said that for downright 
certainty he would take his stand amid the moral relations dis- 
closed by religion rather than in any other knowledge: ‘* Whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish away. But charity never 
faileth.” 

The truth is simply this, that the mass of all human knowledge 
consists not in certainties, but of probabilities of greater or less 
degree. To insist on positive knowledge, as of a crucible (there 
are uncertainties about that), or upon positive proof, as by book 
logic, would reduce life to pitiful, picayunish proportions, — would 
denude it of the main truths and processes which we trust. I find 
Daniel Webster saying: “Our duties to society, our pursuits in 
life, are all measured by that high probability which is something 
short of mathematical certainty, but which we are bound to act 
upon in every daily transaction.” The most of our verities are 
beyond our power of demonstration. Our partial apprehensions 
have validity. We should be reduced to blank idiocy if we dis- 
carded them. Our grasp on the great verities is incomplete, — 
can but be incomplete by reason of their vastness. What we can 
know in the whole (if any such knowledge is possible) would be 
likely to be quite unimportant. Stanley Jevons says: “ Perfect 
knowledge alone would give certainty, and in nature perfect 
knowledge would be infinite knowledge, which is clearly beyond 
our capacities. We have, therefore, to content ourselves with 
partial knowledge, knowledge mingled with ignorance producing 
doubt.” 
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We live on knowledge not arranged on the circle of certainty, 
closed on itself, but set on a parabolic or hyperbolic curve of prob- 
ability, with lines of uncertainty stretching away to infinity, never 
to meet. The man who waits to close his circle might as well not 
be. He must act on the indications of his curve with all their in- 
volved uncertainties. Any such hard and fast scheme as that to 
which positivism proposes to confine religion would be a break- 
down in practical life wherever it might be tried. Men are always 
acting ahead of knowledge which they can definitely formulate. 
They would make a poor demonstration in life if they did not live 
in and by the adumbrations of “ the about to be.” 

The successes in life are won by taking courses of action which 
men cannot justify to themselves by the known laws of any sci- 
ence, least of all which they can justify to others. Doubtless 
there are certain high probabilities or certainties in the system 
of things to which they trust lying behind their action. But if 
they waited to define and formulate these, failure would be the 
result. The men who originally bought property at Denver on 
the banks of the Platte had as warrant for their action something 
less than the certainty which positivism demands of religion. Yet 
the speculative eye of those early pioneers was not deceived in the 
probabilities. You can now bring forward proof that you may 
call positive that they must succeed, but you could not do it when 
their action was taken. 

With the weather Signal Service we now say we have reduced 
hay-making to a strict science. Yet there was a great deal of 
good hay made in the world before the Signal Service was estab- 
lished, and much will still be made not only without the aid of 
the Signal Service, but sometimes in spite of it. Yet a successful 
hay-maker a generation ago would have had a worse job on hand 
than haying to formulate definitely to his own consciousness the 
reasons why he concluded he was to have a fair day, and a worse 
job still to demonstrate the certainty of his conclusions to his 
neighbor. Even the Signal Service has never claimed certainty 
in its conclusions. Its first practical operator was called “ Old 
Probabilities,” and it modestly puts forth its bulletins now under 
the title of ‘ Indications.” The Signal Service has a wider 

range over the probabilities, and so can make a closer curve than 
the old farmer could, but it cannot close the curve into the circle 
of certainty. The heaviest storms sometimes come contrary to 
the advice and consent of the weather bulletins. 
Take handwriting. The lover trusts his letter, and the busi- 
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ness of the world is done on the faith of handwriting. But take 
any one particular piece, no matter whose it is, or what it is, 
challenge it, and you can get any amount of tough swearing to 
its spuriousness or genuineness. Nothing is more trustworthy 
than handwriting. Yet over all there hangs the shadow of an 
uncertainty. It is quite possible that religion is not ready at 
formulating, according to the laws of other sciences, its trusts 
and probabilities to its own consciousness ; quite possible that it 
is clumsy in such an exercise before the mind of an agnostic. 
But let such mind take such a simple thing as a letter from a 
friend and formulate to itself to definite certainty the conclusions 
of its genuineness, and then Jet it make the attempt to convey-to 
another mind the force of its own conclusions. It might find 
that it had as hard a task as religion has to demonstrate the 
existence of God, or the continuity of human existence. Yet an 
agnostic comforts his mind and feeds and clothes his body on the 
probabilities of handwriting. 

Now it is not only true that in the domain of practical life we 
live and move and have our being in conditions for which we have 
no warrant of certainty, but the same thing is true in the opera- 
tions of science. The successful scientist, as well as the successful 
business man, is not he who hugs the fireside of certainty, but he 
who puts boldly to sea in the realm of probabilities and lets cer- 
tainty punt its scow after him as it can. Man’s adaptability to 
this system, his power of comprehension of it, everywhere out- 
runs the deductions of logic or the verifications of any science. 

The pioneer speculator, with swift and wide grasp on probabili- 
ties, is as necessary to science as to industry and finance. It is 
by putting its foot out: in the unknown and the unverified that 
science makes any advance at all. The work of verification comes, 
of course. But it isa great mistake to suppose that the main 
business of science is with this work. It lives, and always will, 
if it lives to any purpose, ahead of this work. It would not have 
even this work to do if it did not so live. Here is a sentence 
from Helmholtz’s lecture on Faraday: “It is astonishing in the 
highest degree to see what a large number of general theories, the 
methodical deduction of which requires the highest powers of 
mathematical analysis, he has found, by a kind of intuition, with 
the security of instinct, without the help of a single mathematical 
formula.” 

It was by that kind of psychological exercise that Faraday won 
his success and his fame in magnetism. After he was in his grave, 
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Clerk Maxwell went over his ground and found that there were 
mathematical demonstrations of his conclusions. Before Clerk 
Maxwell’s work was done, however, Faraday had an immortal 
position in science. But the same rules which agnosticism pre- 
scribes for religion would have ruled Faraday out of science alto- 
gether. He absolutely had nothing better than a strong belief 
behind the most significant results of his life-work. He had in- 
dications and he made inferences, and that is the best you can say 
for his science. It will be some time before science will dismiss 
Faraday, his processes or results. 

Now the farmer makes hay, the lover trusts his letter, and the 
merchant his check, and Faraday posits principles in electricity 
on an insight into probabilities ; and 1 think the Christian theist is 
entitled to the use of processes which are the main constituent of 
practical and scientific method and thought. The Christian theist 
has his indications, and is entitled to draw his inferences. God 
and immortality may be great hopes, and yet hopes that rest in 
wide and profound intellectual and moral inductions. Heaven 
and hell may be as probable future moral conditions as the total 
dissipation of the sun’s energy is a probable future physical con- 
dition. 

But I do not want to spend all my force in criticism of agnos- 
ticism. If I argue the irrationality of agnosticism, it is because 
I hold to the rationality of theism. On theism I wish to put some 
substantive thought. I have a conviction of the existence of God 
satisfactory to myself. That conviction rests primarily on the 
experiences of my moral nature. 

I find with Kant the “Categorical Imperative” within; or 
rather with Coleridge I recognize the fact that the Categorical 
Imperative finds me. The sense of moral obligation is a per- 
petual presence. I did not make this sense. I cannot get rid of 
it. It often leads me whither I would not. And yet one thing I 
always know full well, the pressure and the tension of this sense 
is always toward the right. Matthew Arnold finds this fact 
“ verifiable,” if any knowledge whatever is. I find the ‘“ power, 
not myself, making for righteousness ;” or rather, again, I rec- 
ognize the fact that that power finds me. 

These conclusions from philosophy find their equivalent, their 
explanation and development, to me in the realm of religion in 
such statements as: “ He, the Spirit of truth, shall convict of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,” and shall “ guide into all 
truth,” or in “ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
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hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” 

But this, the familiar ground of ethics and religion, I pass 
without further elaboration. No uncertainties of agnosticism can 
outweigh the certainties that come to me in experience on this 
ground; and I cannot understand the psychology of the human 
spirit that in sanity is agnostic here. But I shall pass the “burden” 
of ethics and religion. That “ burden” is the constant theme in 
the instruction of religious teachers. 

I propose the rather to go upon the ground traversed by science 
itself. One way in which I have reached my theistic conviction 
is through the perception that theism is implicitly involved in all 
the intellectual processes of science itself. We speak of the in- 
ductive philosophy. Strictly speaking there can be no such phi- 
losophy. You may make a collection of facts, but you get no 
philosophy from them till you begin a deductive process. Now 
this deductive process rests on this foundation, — the assumption 
of an intellectual system in which the facts are presumed to 
have orderly place. The scientists say their processes are of 
question, answer, and verification. Says Professor Huxley: ‘“ Men 
of science are eternal children always asking questions of mother 
nature.” Question of what? Of that which has no intelligence 
with which to respond? Chase up a little closer this method of 
question which the scientists say they employ. Behind it is the 
projection into the unknown of so much of human intelligence, 
so much hypothesis, so much preconception. Then the question 
is: Is this plan which I have put out into the unknown really 
there? There follow tests, attempts at verification, the sole in- 
tent of which is to determine whether the intelligence put in 
nature by the hypothesis or preconception is really there or not. 
There is not a fructifying process of science which is not just 
this: an attempt to superimpose the intelligence of man on a sub- 
sumed intelligence in nature, to see whether or not they coincide 
and form one and the same straight line. It is idiocy for intelli- 
gence to question what has no intelligence from which to reply. 
The scientific method is simply this: This is my intelligence, will 
you own it, O Intelligence Supreme ? 

“‘ Hypothesis,” says Asa Gray, “ is the precursor of every fruit- 
ful investigation in physical nature.” You make a deposit of so 
much hypothesis, that is, of intellectual system, in the unknown, 
then you check out in sums to suit your exigency, and if you can 
pay nature’s bills with your checks, you say you have established 
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a principle of science. Now why deny the banker who is nothing 
less than Intelligence in the system upon which requisition is 
made? Every operation of science starts from the basis of this 
assumption of intelligence in the system which it questions. That 
is the very fulcrum under its lever. If there be any such a thing 
as a science calling itself atheistic or agnostic, its very processes 
are an open confutation of its negation of theism, or even of its 
silence respecting it. ‘ Dum tacent cum clamant.” 

Stanley Jevons gives the following as the intellectual process ot 
scientific investigation, or the logic of science: — 

(1.) Preliminary observation ; 

(2.) The making of hypothesis ; 

(3.) Deductive reasoning ; 

(4.) Verification. 

So long as that stands as the law of the mental operations of 
science it is submitted that science is estopped from agnosticism. 
If you try to guess the riddle of the Sphinx, then you admit there 
is a Sphinx to have a riddle. If you assert the intellectuality of 
your processes, then you are not in position to deny the intellectu- 
ality of the problem the Sphinx has set. 

In his review of the advance of science in the last half century 
Mr. Huxley writes: “The object of science is the discovery of 
the rational order which pervades the universe. A great con- 
dition of its advance has been the invention of verifiable hypoth- 
eses.” Again, that statement of the end in view and of the 
method of science works estoppel of theistic agnosticism. One 
is not permitted in logic to deny what in the same breath he has 
assumed. 

To take up an illustration, suggested by Lotze, are thinking 
minds mirrors of that which does not think? If the photograph 
is systematized knowledge, what is the original? If the letter- 
press copy which you take off from nature and call science is a 
system of thought, what is that nature itself from which the copy 
is taken? You reach the end of the argument on the statement 
of the case by science itself. 

The argument to design in nature is grounded ultimately in the 
processes by which you examine nature. You will never be rid of 
that argument until you abolish all scientific processes. Per se, 
they involve design— they are an admission of it. Over us 
truths 

“ Which we are toiling all our lives to find 


Brood like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by.” 
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Out even from the nescience of John Stuart Mill comes the ad- 
mission of the validity of that argument. It is only necessary to 
mention the name of Asa Gray to show the persistence of con- 
fidence in that argument, even when evolution is assumed as a 
mode of operation in nature. 

The argument to design will shift its bearings somewhat as time 
goes on, because, like all human conceptions, if living, it must 
move. We may assert with less positiveness even knowledge of 
specific ends, we shall certainly with more hesitancy assert knowl- 
edge of the ultimate ends in view of the Great Intelligence. But 
to the fact of such Intelligence itself, and to the fact of ends in 
view of such Intelligence, the processes of science give bond and 
seal. 

The result of the pursuit of science in any department, it seems 
to me, will bring a whole-minded man to theism. There is no 
question about the position of Watson, the astronomer, as a sci- 
entist, and about his having a right to express an opinion as such. 
He bagged worlds as a hunter does game. The students at Ann 
Arbor, I am told, used to call him ‘‘ The foreman of the asteroid 
works.” He said: “ It is impossible for a mathematician to be an 
atheist.” A system of mathematics is something more than in- 
telligence embodied, it is its very spirit. 

The study of nature brings you everywhere in contact with a 
substratum of pure mathematics. Nature is everywhere strung 
on a mathematical line. It is everywhere an ultimate residuum. 
If matter fades out into centres of force, even there “ mathe- 
matics shall lead you and its right hand hold you.” The last 
thing you can learn about matter is mathematical values and rela- 
tions. In other words, the thing ultimate and abiding, which 
science finds is the expression of intelligence. This state of 
affairs made its case with Watson. Now take Faraday. There 
is no method of accounting rationally for his processes and results, 
except as the communion of intelligence with Intelligence. When 
looked at in the light of positivism the most of Faraday’s posses- 
sions were simply guess-work. The significant thing is that his 
guess-work was right, that he trusted it. What supported him 
was the conviction that mind, trained to interpret nature, might 
go a long way on the supposition that it would meet its like in the 
great system lying before it. Faraday seems to have dismissed 
matter and force, and to have walked out into nature on its 
mental relations alone. 

Science is working out now not only organic and inorganic but 
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ideal chemistry, confident that subtler perceptions and processes 
will yet fill out the ideal. Before such attitude of science it 
would seem that whatever might be one’s doubts about matter or 
force, he could not well doubt through the universe the presence 
of mind. Matter may be sublimated before sense, and vanish 
from before perception, but intellectual relations still abide. 
**Over space the clear banner of mind is unfurled.” 

From an article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” on Comte’s defi- 
nition of life, 1 take the following sentence: “ Erudition is the 
collection of special concrete facts in a more or less methodical 
way. Science is the discovery of the abstract generalities which 
underlie those concrete facts, and which, when fully grasped, en- 
able us to foresee how new arrangements of facts will behave. 
. . - The true note of science is this ability to foresee where we 
cannot see, to measure where we cannot touch.” 

That seems to me to be true; but I cannot bring my mind to 
bear on a clause of that statement without seeing theism involved. 
What are abstract generalities which underlie concrete facts ? 
And how came the facts superimposed on such generalities? How 
can we foresee how new arrangements of facts will behave unless 
they are rationally arranged and will behave rationally? How 
came this rational order to be? The answer seems as clear to me 
and as certain as any of the facts or principles I have conquered 
respecting processes in physics or chemical combination. 

Here it may be said to an agnostic that it is not quite the de- 
molition of an idea to pronounce over it the word “tradition.” 
On the contrary, if theism is a strong tradition, that fact is a chal- 
lenge to respect. Traditions do not survive unless there be some- 
thing in them which men think should be handed along. Then 
it may be that acceptance of a tradition may not be out of pure 
thoughtlessness. Theism is a tradition. But individual accept- 
ance of theism may be the result of a wide personal induction 
from various departments of observation and knowledge, — an 
induction whose conclusions and conclusiveness oftentimes could 
not be imparted short of the transfer of the totality of experience 
or of the communication of being itself. To ask for scientific 
proof of such comprehensive conclusion, or for a syllogism in- 
closing it, is idle. Science has no forms into which it can run, 
and logic does not grasp it. 

Certain logical forms, certain scientific processes, may have 
been used in making it up, but it is greater than any processes 
out of which it has arisen; and to try to make it amenable to 
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their grasp is to say that a part might comprehend a whole. No 
man, on a moment’s notice, can set forth the processes of a life 
of induction respecting anything. 

Theism makes its case with men’s minds on this wide scale of 
experience in whatever department their minds are exercised. 
George Washington, from his vantage-ground in history, said: 
“The hand of Providence has been so conspicuous that He must 
be worse than an infidel that lacks faith, and worse than wicked 
that has not gratitude enough to acknowledge his obligation.” 
Mr. Lincola can be quoted to the same intent. 

Are we to take Washington’s statement as an utterance of 
superstition? It was a deduction from his experience, a con- 
clusion from the logic of life, and as valid to his mind as to the 
chief of the weather Signal Service his probabilities, or to Hux- 
ley his convictions concerning the derivation of the horse. The 
induction was doubtless too wide to permit definite representation 
at the time to his own consciousness ; much less in any scientific 
formule to admit of presentation to others. These formule are 
always in the rear of the intelligence of a man, or of the race. 

It will astonish any man who makes the experiment with him- 
self to see how much of the great body of science, which he so 
unhesitatingly accepts, is with him tradition merely. But he 
would be simple to banish science from his mind, except as he 
personally wrought out its demonstrations. 

Study of any department of nature, or of man’s experience, 
will yield theistic results. Then when we come to mass depart- 
ments together, and to ask of the totality the question, whether 
the whole ongoing of nature, including man and all his capacities 
and susceptibilities, is such as to disclose Intelligence in its insti- 
tution and operation, the answer will continue to be as it was of 
old: “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handy-work.” ‘In God we live and move and have 
our being!” “ For we are also his offspring.” 

If the processes of science are such as already described, then 
every step of progress it makes is by measuring the divine intel- 
ligence by human intelligence. 

I can notice only a few matters collateral. Mr. Ingersoll says 
that the universe is natural. Certainly, so is God, entirely so, 
that is the reason why we “ re-think his thoughts.” That position 
springs before us the béte noir of agnosticism, anthropomorphism. 
But let us not be frightened by that beast. Anthropomorphism 


lies behind science as well as behind religion. Benjamin Peirce 
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says: “The humanity of nature is its clearest utterance and its 
surest reality.” 

All religion, science, and philosophy are, ex necessitate rei, 
anthropomorphic. The sole question that can be raised in regard 
to anthropomorphism in any department is not whether it is ex- 
haustive of God, but whether it is creditable and honorable to 
man, and, as far as it goes, interpretative of its subject. 

John Stuart Mill said, if he were to be sent to hell for main- 
taining that what was justice in man must be justice in God, to 
hell he would go. After such eminent example of anthropomor- 
phism in reference to theistic morals, one is not easily unhorsed 
by a charge of anthropomorphism in reference to his theistic con- 
ceptions in science. 

Every hypothesis out of which every scientific discovery has 
come has assumed a plan in the universe and the identity of the 
human hypothesis with the divine plan pro tanto. What aman 
has to look out for, and only what, in regard to his anthropomor- 
phism in any department is to see whether or not God responds 
to it. 

A few sentences, the utterances of Benjamin Peirce, will fur- 
nish a fit conclusion. A scientist, is he not? He is dead, but it 
is better to say is. “The whole domain of physical science is 
equally permeated with ideality. You cannot escape it if you 
would. It illumines the remotest star and the first-born of the 
nebule. There is no obscurity which it does not penetrate, no 
resistance which it does not overcome, and no magnitude which it 
does not embrace. Call it by whatever name you will, the spir- 
itual eye recognizes its omnipresence. If you ascend into heaven 
it is there; if you make your bed in hell, behold it is there. If 
you take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall its hand lead you and its right 
hand shall hold you. If you say, ‘Surely the darkness shall cover 
me,’ even the night shall be light about you. Yea, the Spirit of 
Ideality. ‘The darkness hideth not from thee, but the night 
shineth as the day ;’ ‘and the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.’ By what more satisfactory name can we approach 
thee, — Spirit of Ideality, — than by the awful name, Jehovah.” 


C. Caverno. 
Bovu.per, CoLorapo. 





Education in Greece. 


EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


It is pleasant to note that however much modern Greece has 
asserted herself against the conservative sense of European states- 
men in other respects, there is one department in which she has 
won deserved praise from every side — the department of educa- 
tion, especially elementary education. Surrounded as she has 
been for centuries by a belt of educational darkness, — Tripoli, 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, Southern Italy, and 
Sicily, — the little Hellenic kingdom has, in the few years of her 
independence, managed to throw off Oriental and medizval chains, 
and is to-day fairly abreast with the times. Throughout the 
nation there is the stir of popular aspiration, an enthusiasm for 
knowledge, and an overmastering desire to get on which form at 
once the virtue and the vice of contemporary life in Greece. Her 
quick-witted and zealous people have caught the Western fever for 
education. The idea has permeated the masses, and although her 
immediate neighbors are still slumbering on, and although she is 
denied railway connection with Europe, Greece is doing as much, 
in proportion to her population and her wealth, to instruct her 
youth of both sexes in elementary studies as any country in 
Europe. 

The Hellenic kingdom embraces a territory of about 25,000 
square miles, and has a population of 2,200,000 Greeks and Al- 
banians. Scotland has nearly the same amount of territory, and 
almost twice as many people. As for wealth and natural resources, 
Greece is proverbially the poorest country in Europe. Her rug- 
ged mountains and barren shores are fitted, for the most part, for 
only the scantiest vegetation. Her commerce is still undeveloped, 
and she is cut off from Europe by the treacherous Adriatic, and 
by the inhospitable strip of Turkish territory that promises to 
keep her for an indefinite future from opening her railway con- 
nection to the north. In Greece to-day it is the universal cus- 
tom to speak of “ going to Europe,” just as Americans do, with 
the stormy Atlantic before them. Add to all this the fact that 
this barren little kingdom of only 2,200,000 inhabitants has a 
public debt of $80,000,000, and supports as large an army as 
that of the United States, and we begin to realize the odds against 
which she has been struggling. Athens is to-day a busy hive of 
educational institutions ; in all the cities and villages there are 
thrifty schools, and a compulsory law is carried out with more and 
more vigor as the years come and go. 
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A careful study of the educational problem in modern Greece 
will reveal the true inwardness of the discontent her hot-headed 
people, who are fairly consumed with patriotism, feel over the 
treatment she has received at the hands of the great Powers. The 
claim is that only a part of the oppressed nation enjoys the privi- 
lege of free government, and that a minority. By far the larger 
part is still under what they call the odious and barbaric govern- 
ment of the Turk. Greece can never go smoothly on her way un- 
til Europe allows all Greeks to live under the same banner. Her 
ardent patriots are compulsorily kept from aggressive physical 
measures, and so are driven to use other weapons which, in the 
end, may not be less effective. There is a visible Greece and an 
invisible Greece, and the visible Greece is a hot-bed of propa- 
gandism. Education is the weapon she is using with immense 
power in every bit of territory which she hopes to call her own. 
There are large schools carried on vigorously at Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Salonica, Mount Athos, Jannina, Kozana (Macedo- 
nia), in Crete, and in many of the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The Greeks are well aware that intelligence wins the day. When 
the crisis comes, educated men will control matters. These 
schools have been established and are supported mostly by Greeks 
who have grown wealthy outside the limits of Greece proper. 
They are so many frontier fortresses, which are all the more 
powerful because they employ weapons of peace. The Turk has 
no counter weapon except that kind of oppression that gives more 
character every day to the invisible Greece. It is needless to say 
that this propagandism has an immense reactionary effect on the 
visible Greece, and all over the land may be heard the ring of 
new-forged weapons in her intellectual armory. 

A word or two concerning the genesis of this modern educa- 
tional movement in Greece seems appropriate. We may say that 
there has never been a time when Greece has been absolutely 
destitute of educational facilities. Even during that long period 
of abject oppression under Turkish rule — which lasted from the 
opening of the sixteeuth century until the war of independence 
in 1821-29 — the rudiments of an education had been taught by 
the clergy of the Greek Orthodox Church. However poor this : 
instruction was, however irregular and unfruitful, it was cherished 
as the only glimmer of hope for better things in this land of 
Plato and Sophocles. 

Even in the fire and blood of the terrible Revolution which 
issued in the protocol of London of ; February 3, 1830, when deso- 
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lation was spreading over every portion of that land dedicated to 
freedom, when priest and peasant gladly suffered and died together, 
new schools were being covertly organized in every region the 
patriots could get control of ; and when the country came out from 
its baptism of blood, the national mind, roused only as a great war 
for freedom can arouse the mind, turned its immediate attention 
to putting its schools on a sure foundation. It was necessarily 
a most difficult undertaking. The country was bankrupt. The 
greater part of the children of Greece was orphan. The rich had 
given their all for the common cause. The desolation of the South- 
ern States after the late civil war in America was not a circum- 
stance to the condition of Greece in 1830. King Otho ascended 
the throne in 1833. Under his influence schools began to be insti- 
tuted after the German pattern. The university was established 
at Athens. A helping hand was stretched forth from France. 
Queen Amelia took great interest in the education of girls, and 
a large orphanage at Athens to-day bears her name. Rich Greeks 
outside the kingdom began to take pride in building up the insti- 
tutions of their native land. Gradually the country recovered 
from the desolation of war. The legislative powers began to act. 
American and English influence and direct offer of aid came in 
as strong incentives. 

The present king, George I., came to the throne in 1863. 
Under his reign educational affairs have moved on faster than 
ever, until to-day there are more than 2,000 elementary schools 
for boys; about 300 schools of the same grade for girls, with over 
2,500 teachers, male and female, most of them holding certificates 
from normal schools; 331 secondary schools, with 1,400 teachers, 
and more than 15,000 pupils; 35 gymnasiums, with 216 instruc- 
tors, and, in round numbers, 5,000 pupils; a university with four 
departments, 100 professors, and 2,500 students; a half-dozen 
normal schools; a polytechnic school at Athens, with 24 instruc- 
tors and 500 pupils; and a large number of private and ecclesi- 
astical schools. The effect of all this combined effort has been 
that illiteracy is rapidly disappearing, and the next generation of 
Greeks, almost to a man, will know how to read and write. 

The forces that helped to bring the educational affairs of 
Greece to their present hopeful state may be summarized as royal, 
legislative, local, and private. The kings and queens have always 
promoted education enthusiastically. The Boulé, or Chamber of 
Representatives, has acted, especially of late years, with zeal and 
wisdom in this particular. Local authorities, and the popula- 
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tion in general, have followed willingly the initiative of those 
over them, and private individuals have come liberally to the aid 
of the young kingdom. M. Arsakes, a wealthy merchant, origi- 
nally from Epirus, left a fortune of 500,000 drachmai to found a 
girls’ school at Athens. M. Barbakes established a gymnasium 
at Athens. M. Haggi Kosta and his wife left nearly half a million 
drachmai for a boys’ orphanage, which has a capacity for 400 
pupils. M. Zappa, of Epirus, has founded a large institution for 
the purposes of a permanent national exhibition. The poly- 
technic school at Athens was erected and endowed at a cost of 
over a million drachmai by three gentlemen from the north of 
Greece. M. George Sina, a Macedonian, left 3,000,000 drachmai 
with which to build an academy, which is the architectural gem of 
modern Athens. The university has been the recipient of large 
sums from almost every section of the Greek world. A monk at 
Mount Athos left a million drachmai to it. M. Constantine Belios, 
a Macedonian, left a fund of 200,000 drachmai to the university 
to be at the service of Macedonian youth who aspired to a higher 
education. The list of private benevolences for educational pur- 
poses might be indefinitely increased. In proportion to her size, 
population, and wealth, the little Hellenic kingdom surpasses even 
open-handed America in this point. 

The technical name for the elementary schools of Greece is 
Demodicon Scholeion. Seventy-two thousand boys and 20,000 
girls (out of a population of 2,200,000) receive instruction in 
these schools from 2,500 teachers. The system of elementary 
schools is well developed in all the towns, and in many of the 
villages the schools are quite equal to those in cities. In regions 
where the population is sparse it is impossible in Greece, as in 
England or America, to reach a high proficiency. But to-day, 
practically, the whole population between the ages of six and 
twelve is at school and taught by well-trained teachers. The 
regular course of study, covering four or five years, takes the 
pupil from the alphabet through an extended reading course in 
Greek, geography, arithmetic, grammar, writing, sketching, music, 
sacred history, catechism, and Greek Testament. Needlework is 
prominent in the girls’ schools, and gymnastics in all the schools. 

Above the elementary schools rise the secondary —the Hele- 
nicon Scholeion. The first institution of this kind in Greece was 
established in the old capital, Nauplia, in 1833. There followed 
a slow growth, accelerating as the years went on, and fairly leap- 
ing ahead since 1880. These schools are all under government 
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supervision. The course covers three years, generally taking the 
pupil from the age of thirteen to sixteen, and prepares for the 
gymnasium beyond. At the fourth secondary school at Athens 
the writer found two teachers who had the doctorate of philoso- 
phy, one from Erlangen and the other from Athens. The three 
years in secondary schools are spent in the following manner : — 

(1.) Greek grammar, translation of ancient into modern Greek, 
learning by heart sections from standard authors, orthography, 
arithmetic, geography of Greece, history of the Old Testament 
(generally under the eye of a priest), and gymnastics. 

(2.) Higher Greek, derivation of words, arithmetic, geography 
of Europe, zodlogy, ancient Greek history, French begun, New 
Testament history, music, and gymnastics. 

(3.) Greek syntax, translation into ancient Greek from modern, 
Latin begun, French continued, geometry begun, Greek history 
of the Middle Ages, physics, chemistry (elementary), geography 
of the world, declamation, and gymnastics. 

Taking Greece as a whole, more than half of the teachers in the 
elementary schools are women, and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that through the centuries of Turkish oppression 
the education of woman was almost entirely neglected. But 
to-day womanhood is coming to the front in Greece. The highest 
class of women teachers in elementary schools receive a salary of 
140 drachmai per month, with an allowance of from 30 to 40 
drachmai a month for rent, making a total of about $25 a month. 
The second grade receive $20 a month, and the third and lowest 
about $16 a month. ‘The government also has a system by which 
retired teachers receive a pension proportionate to the amount of 
salary received during the period of service. This has made 
teaching a vocation. The men teachers receive salaries larger by 
at least one fourth. All secondary schools are taught by men 
with salaries running from $35 a month down to $30, $25, $20, 
and $15. They have now no system of “ pupil teachers.” 

Normal schools have received very careful attention in Greece 
and in the outlying Greek-speaking regions. The oldest school 
of this kind was in Turkish territory at Salonica. At Serrea, 
in Macedonia, is another. Others are found in Constantinople, 
Philippopolis, Smyrna, Jannina, and Athens. At Constantinople 
and Smyrna there are normal schools for ladies, and the Arsakeion, 
at Athens, stands at the head of the list in importance. Its 
founder, M. Arsakes, has already been referred to. It is by far 
the finest girls’ school in Greece. The property to-day consists of 
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nearly a whole square in the best part of Athens, and the buildings 
accommodate 1,500 girls in daily attendance, 90 of whom are resi- 
dents in the boarding department. As will appear later on, this 
school is the legitimate outcome of the American school for girls 
at Athens, which for so many years was cared for by Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill. The government is especially interested in the Arsakeion, 
recognizes its diplomas, gives teachers’ certificates in return, and 
contributes 20,000 drachmai annually toward its expenses. The 
institution is graded carefully from the kindergarten to the normal 
department, taking a girl from the age of four or five up to 
eighteen or twenty, and will compare favorably with the same 
kind of schools in Germany, England, and America. Rich and 
poor are found together. There is a matriculation fee of $75, 
and after this payment the pupil can stay at pleasure at an expense 
of about $16.50 a month. It is a custom for far-away villages to 
select their brightest girls, collect money for their expenses, and 
send them to the Arsakeion, so that they may have efficient 
teachers for their village girls. Many interesting and romantic 
stories were told the writer of such cases, which show that the 
modern Greeks are in earnest in their ambition for a higher cul- 
ture. Since its start this school has scattered over Greece and 
Greek-speaking lands over 2,000 graduates, a very large propor- 
tion of whom have engaged in teaching, more or less. Wherever 
in Greece the writer went, he found these teachers at work with 
great intelligence and success. 

The normal school for men at Athens has been a pronounced 
success since its organization in 1878. Its object is to prepare 
teachers for elementary schools throughout Greece “ visible” and 
“invisible.” The government pays all expenses, and special 
scholarships have been founded by wealthy men. Fully one third 
of the students at the time of the writer’s visit (1888) were from 
outside the kingdom. The course of study is rigid, and comprises 
three years. The requirements for admission are exacting. There 
must be testimonials of character and a medical examination. 
No one younger than sixteen or older than twenty-four can gain 
admission. The mental equipment demanded for entrance is 
equivalent to that demanded for the second year of the gymnasium 
course. The schedule of work includes a most thorough study of 
Greek literature and philosophy, ethics, mathematics, geography, 
history (secular and ecclesiastical), the whole range of the natural 
sciences, pedagogics, sketching, music (vocal and instrumental), 
hygiene, gymnastics, military drill, and practical gardening. A 
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“ pattern school” (elementary) is connected with this institution, 
and great emphasis is laid on practical instruction. Physique 
and character are carefully looked after. Since 1880 this normal 
school has graduated over 350 men, who are scattered all over the 
Greek-speaking regions of the Levant. 

There are the beginnings of a system of government inspection 
of schools. Little advance has, however, been made, owing to 
pressure in other directions. There isa compulsory law, but little 
effort has been made to carry it out rigidly in the back regions. 
As a whole, there is such a general sentiment in favor of educa- 
tion that few children are kept from school. Everywhere is found 
the desire to get on, and the impetus is so great towards the schools 
that the farms are suffering. The Greek, be it said to his dis- 
credit, scorns manual labor, and cannot see the full dignity of any 
service short of the professions. Ancient Greece had ten slaves 
to every freeman, and was sure to be dragged down to the wretched 
fate she afterwards experienced. Modern Greece must work, or 
be replaced or ruled by those who will work. She is just at 
present in that doubtful state in which the reigning ambition 
seems to be centred upon the career of a petty, intriguing poli- 
tician. 

In Greece, as in most countries, agriculture occupies the atten- 
tion of the majority of the inhabitants. There are only seven 
cities that can boast of more than 10,000 people. Fifteen cities 
(from Athens 84,903 to Missolonghi 6,324) contain only 250,000 
inhabitants, or about one ninth of the whole population of Greece. 
Counting in every town that approaches the dignity of a city, we 
shall find that full seven eighths of the people of the land must 
be classed as rural. Nearly ten per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Greece are shepherds, and as many more are seafarers. Let us 
glance briefly at the rural schools. These humbler schools of a 
land are the surest tests of national zeal for education. Here 
reformers meet their hardest and most stubborn problems, and the 
spontaneity of the people is most severely tried. 

The educational problem in rural Greece is somewhat embar- 
rassed by the presence of 100,000 Albanians scattered about the 
kingdom. They began migrating southward over four hundred 
years ago, about the time of the Turkish conquest. These people, 
who still speak their unwritten language, have become largely 
Hellenized, yet are easily distinguished from the Greeks proper. 
They are found mainly in Attica, about Thebes, on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, throughout ancient Argolis, in the southern districts 
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of Eubcea, and in a few of the neighboring islands. This illiterate 
race are, as a rule, stolid conservative, and not as ambitious as 
their Greek neighbors. Happily, most of them are in the regions 
most accessible to progressive influences, and are being brought 
into line with marked success. Wherever you go in Greece to- 
day the schools are larger, more cheerful, better ventilated, and 
more impressive than the churches, and the school-teacher in a 
village is the intellectual leader. 

The subject of religious instruction in Greek schools is of 
special interest. During the Revolution over 400 monasteries 
were destroyed; 150 remain. There are four nunneries. All 
these “religious” institutions flourished better under Turkish 
rule than under the Greek. The government seems inclined to 
encroach more and more upon the property of the monasteries. 
The land granted by the Greek authorities to the American 
Classical School was taken, not without some demur, from the 
grounds of the neighboring convent of the Astomaton. No 
school can be opened in Greece which is not open to the clergy of 
the state church (Greek Orthodox), and stated catechetical in- 
struction is given. From the early days of the new kingdom, 
and very largely due to the influence of American workers in 
Gieece, the New Testament in the original has been used as a 
daily text-book in all the elementary schools of the kingdom. 
Modern Greek is so near the original Greek dialect of the Gos- 
p2!s that all the children can understand them. Large portions of 
the Gospels are learned by heart. It is certain that religious in- 
struction is far more thorough in Greek elementary public schools 
than in the same grade of schools in America. 

We have already spoken briefly of the normal schools of Greece. 
A condensed statement should be made concerning higher educa- 
tion in general. It takes a much longer time for a country emerg- 
ing from a state of foreign misrule, as has been the case with 
Greece, to put its higher educational institutions upon a satisfac- 
tory basis than it does to do so with its elementary and secondary 
schools. No mere gift of money or collection of a complete ap- 
paratus can make a successful university. It must be a thing of 
slow growth. In fact, it must base itself on the lower schools, 
and so must come after them. Certainly this has been true in 
the case of Greece and her single university at Athens. In ele- 
mentary education, taking all her conditions into consideration, 
the success of Greece has been phenomenal. It could not be 
otherwise than that her higher schools should lag, even though 
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every muscle should be strained to put them upon a level with 
similar institutions in other countries. Yet we cannot find any 
words but those of commendation for modern Greece in this par- 
ticular when we think of her youth, her inexperience, and her 
poverty. England had her Oxford and Cambridge seven hun- 
dred years ago. Italy for a still longer time has boasted of her 
Bologna and Padua. Greece will find her time, too, when she 
will contribute to the world’s wealth of knowledge as she did 
of old. 

The higher educational institutions comprise the gymnasiums, 
the polytechnic institute, the normal schools, and the university, 
some of which have already been dealt with. The first gymnasium 
was established at Nauplia in 1833. The greatest development 
has taken place during the last fifteen years. To-day there are in 
Greece 35 gymnasiums, 216 instructors, and 4,772 students, scat- 
tered through the four years’ course as follows: The first (lowest) 
year, 1,757; second, 1,285; third, 962; and the fourth, 770. These 
high grade schools are found in all the centres of population. 
There are four of them in Athens, and, being directly under the 
university influence, they show their best. The four years’ course 
is distributed as follows: (1.) Ancient Greek orators, Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, Latin prose, Cxsar, Nepos, French, theoretical 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, zodlogy, botany, beginning history 
of ancient nations, catechism, and lessons in religion. (2.) Thu- 
cydides and Demosthenes, Sallust, French, religions, ethics, geom- 
etry continued and algebra begun, history of the Middle Ages, 
experimental physics, and zodlogy. (38.) Homer, Plato, Herodo- 
tus, Virgil, French, religion, algebra, history of the Reformation 
era, physics. (4.) Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Horace, and 
Virgil, French, algebra and trigonometry, and astronomy begun. 

One of the most interesting gymnasiums in Athens (visited by 
the writer in 1888) is the Barbakeion Lyceion, so named from 
M. Barbakes, a wealthy and patriotic Greek (previously men- 
tioned), who left his fortune to found the school. It occupies a 
fine large building in a pleasant part of the city, is attended by 
332 students, and is entirely free to the youths who attend, with 
the exception of a nominal matriculation fee of less than fifty 
cents. They come from all parts of the Levant. More than one 
tenth of the number are Turkish subjects. The two lower classes 
are subdivided for convenience. The system is German. There 
were at the time of the visit fifteen professors, all men of thorough 
training and excellent ability. The lowest grade of instructors in 
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the school receive a monthly salary of $40 twelve times a year. 
After five years of service this is raised to $50. The Director 
receives from $55 to $60. After twenty years the professor may 
retire on a half-salary, and when he dies his family receives a 
pension for a certain number of years, in proportion to the time 
he has served. 

The Neopolis Lyceion is a smaller but more select gymnasium, 
having 250 students and eleven professors. The terms of admis- 
sion are very strict, and the brightest students in Athens are 
found in this school. Students passing the final examinations of 
these gymnasiums go directly into the university classes without 
further examination. The government has been experimenting 
on what is called a “ practical gymnasium,” which is something 
like a German “real” school. It prepares men for the military 
school, which is located at the Pireus. At the same port there 
is also a naval school, with nearly a hundred students. 

The polytechnic school, mentioned before as a gift from three 
patriots from northern Greece, is an imposing building on Patissa 
Street. It is a large structure with wings, entirely of Pentelic 
marble, and is used in part for galleries of paintings and sculp- 
tures. This school has extended courses in architecture and en- 
gineering. There are twenty-four instructors and nearly 500 
pupils. 

The university — technically the Panepistemion — was founded 
under royal patronage in 1837. It was organized on the German 
plan, with four faculties — theology, philosophy, law, and med- 
icine. An observatory on the Hill of the Nymphs, to the west of 
the Acropolis, is connected with the university. This observatory 
was built and fitted up by M. Sina, who has already been referred 
to as a generous patron of higher education in Greece. The 
philosophical department has three divisions, — art, physics, and 
mathematics, — all of which lead up to the degree of Ph.D. The 
course in these lines occupies four years. The medical depart- 
ment has two divisions, — medicine proper, requiring four years, 
and pharmaceutics, demanding three years. Law and theology 
require four years of study each. While the secondary schools 
and the gymnasiums are in session from September 15 until the 
end of June, the university is in session from October 1 to June 1. 
The university since 1837 has graduated more than 2,000 students. 
Law has claimed the largest number, medicine comes next, art 
next, and theology last. In fact, the theological department is 
very small. It has but forty students out of the 2,500 usually in 
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attendance. There are about 100 professors in the university, 
none of whom have achieved a European reputation. The uni- 
versity buildings are imposing, with their glistening marble and 
classic regularity. They were designed by Hansen the elder. 
They contain the various class-rooms, a library with 150,000 vol- 
umes, a collection of coins, a cabinet of natural history, and an 
anatomical museum. The exquisitely designed “ Academy,”’ prob- 
ably the finest imitation of ancient Greek architecture in exist- 
ence, stands next to the university on University Boulevard. It 
is to be used in time as a resort for the literati of Greece. 

A large number of young Greeks still go to the universities of 
Germany and France to complete their education. The French 
influence seems to be the stronger, and the French language is 
more common than any other foreign tongue in modern Greece. 
Many French educational books have been translated into Greek. 
The Gallic mind has much in common with the Hellenic. In 
fact, the early Greek colonies at Marseilles and Nice and up the 
Rhone, paved the way for the entrance of civilization into Gaul, 
and there has been ever since a certain community of sentiment 
between the two races. 

The outlook for higher education in Greece is flattering. The 
great base of the pyramid, popular education, is solidly laid, and 
soon the superstructure can be carried to its completion. When 
the restlessness incident to the present unsettled state of Greece 
shall have been quieted by a legitimate extension of the Hellenic 
kingdom to embrace all Greek-speaking lands, and when a strong 
political organization shall develop and control popular aspiration, 
Athens will once more take her old place as the educational centre 
of the Levant. Her quiet academic shades will be far better 
suited to scholarly pursuits than the whirl of traffic in Constan- 
tinople or Alexandria. 

No description of education in Greece would be complete with- 
out a statement of American influence that came in strongly at 
the earliest stage of the development of the modern educational 
movement. This influence was most powerfully felt in a direc- 
tion that might otherwise have been overlooked. There is no surer 
test of the quality of the civilization of a country than the condi- 
tion of its women. There is nothing more astonishing in the edu- 
cational developments in Greece than the development of schools 
for girls alongside of those for boys. Our astonishment increases 
when we stop to consider the condition of women in Greece during 
the centuries of Turkish oppression. Wretched as were the op- 
portunities for Greek boys, the condition of the girls was worse, 
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They were, for the most part, confined to the house, and when 
abroad were compelled to conceal their faces from the gaze of the 
rude soldiery, and always to be under the protection of some 
responsible person. It became the fashion to think little of the 
sex as intellectual companions ; and yet when the battle for free- 
dom came, the women of Greece were not far behind the men in 
their bravery, as signalized in many a struggle. 

Few people are living to-day in the United States who can 
remember the widespread interest taken by Americans in the 
struggle for freedom in Greece. The writer has before him a 
faded pamphlet of eight pages, entitled ‘ Intercourse with the 
Greek Government on the Subject of Education in Greece,” a re- 
print from a magazine for February, 1830. It embodies the 
letters written by J. A. Capodistrias, the President of Greece, to 
Secretary J. Evarts and Rev. Mr. Anderson of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and to the President 
of the Society for Elementary Instruction at Paris. From these 
communications we learn that at that critical hour in the nation’s 
life the influence of English, French, and American sympathizers 
was a large factor in starting the whole long and interesting devel- 
opment of educational affairs in Greece. 

Very shortly after the visit of Mr. Anderson, two Americans 
went to spend their lives in the newborn nation of Greece. Dr. 
Jonas King was sent out by the society Mr. Anderson served, and 
Dr. John Henry Hill by the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. Of Dr. Jonas King it is not necessary to say 
more here than that he worked faithfully all his life against great 
odds. He was a typical American, who pushed his way zealously, 
and of necessity came into conflict with many prejudices which he 
never could overcome. All that is mortal of him lies buried in 
the little Protestant cemetery at Athens, and the “ Evangelical 
Greek Church,” with its score or more members, is the most tan- 
gible result of his life-long labors. It is doubtless owing in part 
to the indirect influence of this Protestant movement that the 
Bible is studied in all government Greek schools. 

When Dr. and Mrs. Hill were leaving Boston in 1830 they 
received careful instructions from the Episcopal authorities, under 
whose auspices they went forth, to establish schools and to do 
nothing “ which could justly give rise to the impression that an- 
other church or another form of Christianity would be introduced, 
but to labor to restore to that people the holy simplicity and 
glorious purity of that very gospel which St. Paul preached among 
them.” 
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With this end in view Dr. and Mrs. Hill settled down in 
Athens, then only a wretched hamlet. In 1832 Mrs. Hill opened a 
school for girls, not far from the half-ruined “* Tower of the Winds.” 
A girls’ school up to that time was an unheard-of thing in Athens, 
and, in fact, in all Greece. Its beginnings were very humble, but 
the idea that girls as well as boys were fit subjects for education 
began to spread. Soon the number of pupils ran up to fifty, then 
to 100, then to 300, and after that for many years the average 
was 700. As the work went on Dr. and Mrs. Hill were more 
and more on pleasant terms with the people, the priests, and the 
government. In 1845 Dr. Hill was made chaplain to the British 
Legation at Athens. Mrs. Hill continued to conduct the girls’ 
school for forty years, and then handed it over to Miss Marion 
Muir, who is still successfully carrying on this most important 
work. 

In 1869 Mrs. Hill was urgently requested by several of the 
leading Greek families in Athens to open a school for the higher 
education of girls. The result was the “ Hill Institute,” a school 
working on an independent basis, and which has exercised the 
mightiest influence on the higher education of women in Greece 
and in all Greek-speaking lands. ‘“ The Greek mothers of nearly 
all our homes were educated at the Hill Institute,” said the Greek 
orator at the open grave of Dr. Hill in 1882. Every one in 
Greece recognizes the importance of this school. It made possi- 
ble the Arsakeion, which has been previously mentioned, and has 
furnished teachers for girls’ schools all over the land, and effectu- 
ally opened the eyes of the Greeks to the importance of educating 
their girls. The Hill Institute, under the control of Miss Bessie 
Masson, a niece of Mrs. Hill, is as flourishing as ever. There 
are 64 boarders and 190 day scholars. The young ladies come 
from all parts of Greece, from Crete, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Balkan region, and returning carry back a thorough Christian 
education. 

With this topic of the education of women our subject finds 
the proper climax in importance and interest. The Greek home 
is being elevated, and that speaks volumes for the future of the 
nation. Many trials are before the ambitious little kingdom, and 
hot-headed leaders may involve her in many a catastrophe, but 
with her present educational system we believe she will come out 
in the end to be a mighty civilizing power in three continents. 


Henry Woodward Hulbert. 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF CHRISTIAN SONG. 


Many years ago an English university professor, in the course 
of the delivery of a lecture from his chair at Oxford, held in his 
hand a copy of “The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrical 
Poems” and of “The Book of Praise.” Of the one he said that 
it contained almost nothing that is bad, of the other that it con- 
tained almost nothing that is good. The criticism, so far as it 
concerned lyrical form, as distinct from devotional feeling, was 
not unjust ; the fact was, to that extent at least, inevitable. For 
praise, so far as it is surcharged with utility, must ever be lacking 
in the purest art, and the “ Book of Praise” is of necessity utili- 
tarian, as the “Golden Treasury ”’ is of necessity artistic. This 
special feature of the two collections is accentuated by the fact 
that Lord Selborne is by birth and habit himself a utilitarian, and 
Mr. Francis T. Palgrave by birth and habit himself an artist. 
Had these compilers exchanged their tasks, the jurist would have 
produced a lyrical treasury whose indifferent merit would perhaps 
have been only less marked than that of a practical hymn-book 
produced by the lover of art. The resultant would in each case 
have been a dissonance, a neutral gray. 

But while Lord Selborne, in a measure, did to sacred song a 
disservice in appearing to sever it from the highest poesy, other 
writers have shown that the adoration of the Christ is worthy of 
the loftiest effort of the lyric muse. There has, indeed, hitherto 
been no sacred anthology comparable in critical excellence with the 
“Golden Treasury,” in which are enshrined the most fragrant 
blossoms in the garden of English song. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of peculiar satisfaction that Mr. Palgrave himself should have 
resolved to commemorate his tenure of the Chair of Poetry at 
Oxford by the publication in his ripest years of “ A Treasury of 
Sacred Song.” 

This garland, which has been issued by the Clarendon Press in 
a form for which all book lovers will be grateful, possesses an 
even greater value than would belong to a course of lectures on 
religious poesy. For before criticism must ever come the gather- 
ing of the materials for criticism, and these, so far as concerns our 
subject, have until now been scattered over the wide domain of 
lyric poetry. But now that a systematic selection is in the hand 
of the general reader, it will be of interest to survey the main 
incidents in the development of sacred song. 
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The absence from the florilegium before us of much of the best- 
oved verse in Christian praise suggests an inquiry into the 
standard by which the choice has been governed. In a prefatory 
note, marked by scholarly moderation, Mr. Palgrave says : — 

“To offer poetry for poetry’s sake has been my first aim and 
leading principle. Hence it is probable that many poems which 
would be justly expected when the object of a selection is direct 
usefulness, spiritual aid and comfort, or (to put it in one word) 
edification, will here be found absent.” 

This principle accounts fully for the general exclusion of 
didactic verse, which is one chief form of the hymn used in pub- 
lie worship, and at the same time redeems it from inferiority on 
the score of its defective art. For “secular verse covers many 
provinces: manners, incidents, love, landscape, — the vast sphere 
of drama, — in a word, all the many-colored romance of life. 
Sacred verse can hardly go beyond one province; to expect 
masterpieces in our field approximately numerous as those in the 
secular lyric is unreasonable.” 

Mr. Palgrave’s aim, moreover, has been to present not a collec- 
tion of sacred verse, but a collection of so much of sacred verse 
as is touched with the lyric spirit. One looks in vain for the ma- 
jestic hymns to the Deity sung by Milton, Thomson, and Cole- 
ridge. And although a place is found for Henry Vaughan’s 
“ Retreat,” the Ode upon “ Intimations of Immortality,” which it 
suggested, is, though immeasurably finer verse, excluded because 
it is wanting in lyrical form. Where a selection is thus limited in 
scope and extent, the personal taste and discernment of the editor 
must hold sway, and the assumption towards so competent a judge 
of a critical attitude would be pretentious, even if it were not for- 
bidden by his pathetic citation, — 
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‘“ Extremum hune, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.” 


Yet so difficult is it, as, indeed, Mr. Palgrave freely concedes, “ to 
keep perfectly true the balance of the soul,” that we will venture 
to poise against some of his judgments considerations which, be 
it confessed, owe any cogency they possess to the influence of his 
own literary labors. 

“The Treasury of Sacred Song” contains four hundred and 
twenty-three lyrics, drawn from the works of about a hundred 
English singers of the last four centuries. Of these one hundred 
and seventy-one appertain to an early period, extending from the 
later years of the fifteenth century to the year 1680. A middle 
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period, from 1680 to 1820, is illustrated by seventy-four poems, 
and there are one hundred and seventy-eight specimens drawn 
from authors of modern date. Each period roughly coincides 
with an era in religious evolution, — the first with Protestant re- 
form, the second with Evangelical reform, the third with Tracta- 
rian reform. Each period has its culminating point in the work 
of twin singers, — the first in George Herbert and Henry Vaughan, 
the second in Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley, the third in John 
Keble and John Henry Newman. 

The book begins with the “picturesque medizvalism of Dun- 

bar’s ‘ Nativity,’”’ of which this is the opening stanza : — 
‘‘ Now gladdeth every living creaturé, 

With bliss and comfortable gladnéss, 

The heaven’s King is clad in our naturé, 

Us from the death with ransom to redress ; 

The lamp of joy, that chases all darknéss, 

Ascended is to be the world’s light, 

From every bale our boundés for to bliss, 

Born of the glorious Virgin Mary bright.”’ 
There is about this lyric an aureole of simple gladness which is 
typical of the spirit in which the “Sacred Treasury” has been 
compiled. Christian devotion is trinal in its aspect; it is ex- 
pressed in the yearning wistfulness of Hope, no less than in the 
unwrinkled calm of Faith, or the quenchless ardor of love. The 
Elizabethan may perhaps be described as in the main an age of 
renascent Hope, as the Georgian was of renascent Love, and as the 
Victorian is of renascent Faith. But in every age devotion has 
been vivified by the threefold spirit. To each man of us the 
sisters present a different charm; not all the Three, but one of 
them only, has in general the power to stir within each heart the 
vibrant chord. If Mr. Palgrave has been, in a way, insensible to 
the wooing of the Grace at whose shrine some moderns have 
offered up their choicer lays, must it not be because there has 
been cast over his own spirit the jealous witchery of faith? Not 
otherwise can we explain the admission of large centos from 
Vaughan and Keble, to the exclusion of other verse. 

It should also be said that the objects of Faith and Love lend 
themselves more readily than the subjects of Hope to lyric treat- 
ment. There is not more music, though more song, in Henry 
More’s — 

“Sing aloud, His praise rehearse, 
Who hath made the Universe,” 
than in Lord Tennyson’s — 
“ Strong Son of God, Eternal Love.” 
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And, indeed, Song lifts its voice the sweetest when its theme is 
divine, when inspired by the tender incidents of the Incarnation, 
or when, in a minor key, it tells of the tragedy of the Cross. 

The sacred verse of Dunbar’s time was of three kinds: Latin 
hymns, which were rhymed compositions, and were inserted in the 
breviaries, were generally doctrinal, sometimes even evangelical, 
and appealed to the lettered classes. In them lyricism was sacri- 
ficed to practical usefulness. Popular songs having Scriptural 
themes — such as the carol “ When Christ was born of Mary 
free,” which had a Latin refrain — were sung by wayfaring min- 
strels, and strongly influenced the popular mind. Sacred poetry, 
whether in the form of the sonnet, or in lyric and epic verse, was 
intended for the private delight and comfort of such as had access 
to the manuscript literature of the day. 

Printing scarcely came into vogue when Luther arose, and en- 
dowed his native land with a hymnody which in its development 
has been the glory of the Reformed Church. A chain of circum- 
stances led to the introduction, at first into Geneva, and soon after 
into this country, of a metrical version of the Hebrew psalter, 
which was at once eagerly accepted by the Protestant world as a 
substitute for the earlier Latin hymnody, now held to be pervaded 
by the taint of heresy. The distaste for change which rightly 
marks the attitude of men to the usages of religion caused Eng- 
lish and Scottish praise, for a century and a half, to hold rigidly 
by the metrical psalms. Hence the sacred song of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts proceeds from men who were unshackled by the 
special requirements of congregational worship. The one hundred 
and seventy-one sacred compositions of this period which have 
passed the lyrical touchstone include only thirty-two suitable for 
adaptation to church praise. Some of them, but only a few, were 
penned with special reference to this particular need. Such are 
Dr. Donne’s “ Hymn to God the Father,” Jeremy Taylor’s * Hymn 
for Advent,” and John Mason’s “ My Lord, my Love, was cruci- 
fied.” Others, which at first were intended mainly for private 
use, have achieved a place in modern hymnody, as Richard Bax- 
ter’s “ Lord, it belongs not to my care,” Samuel Crossman’s 
“Sweet place, sweet place alone,” and John Austin’s “ Blest be 
Thy love, dear Lord.” It is significant that of the many hundreds 
of metrical psalms which sprang up in the seventeenth century, 
scarcely one finds a home in the “ Sacred Treasury.” Yet George 
Sandys (who is omitted altogether), Milton, Herbert, and Sidney 
wrote some versions which possess, within their own limits, the 
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lyric ardor. For instance, Richard Crashaw’s “ Idyll of Christian 
Life,” — 
“Happy me! O happy sheep ! 
Whom my God vouchsafes to keep,” 
is a fine rendering of Psalm xxiii., but it is written from the 
poetic not the hymnic point of view. 

In the Elizabethan age, with its strong faith in the Creator, 
there was no place for the lyrical, for every event in the world of 
fact, every discovery in the world of thought, was dramatic. And 
—jin the narrower sense—the chief actor in that age wrote 
nothing more tuneful than this : — 

‘* Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 


Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, © 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ?” 


Edmund Spenser wrote “ An Hymn of Heavenly Love,” which 
in stately music is equaled only by Milton’s “ Hymn of the Na- 
tivity.” Sidney, Gifford, Bolton, Barnes, each claim a place for 
a single lyric ; Southwell, for two. As the new century begins, 
men whose youth was nourished on the robust intellectualism of 
the Armada time gre'v to maturity, and amongst them were some 
whose joyousness overflowed into their verse, and imparted to it a 
lyrical turn. Such are John Donne and Thomas Campion, Ben 
Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden, Christopher Harvey and 
William Habington. But it was reserved for George Herbert, 
whose Celtic fervor was chastened by the quiet courtliness of his 
culture, to gather up into his own quaint verse the lyrical aspira- 
tions of his time. Nearly one half of the first book of the “ Sacred 
Treasury ” is drawn from George Herbert, who contributes thirty- 
four, and from his disciple, Henry Vaughan, who contributes 
thirty-eight lyrics. Mr. Palgrave has probably given this large 
preference to Vaughan because no edition of his works has yet 
taken the popular fancy, and his poetry is less familiar than that 
of writers whose scantier verse has been better represented in 
general collections. If Vaughan filled as large a place in the 
public esteem as Herbert, — and the “Sacred Treasury” should 
do much to achieve that end, — there would be less need for giv- 
ing him space sorely needed for others. 

To mention the names of the writers of this age who find a 
place in the book is to enumerate the poets who filled Stuart Eng- 
land with their quaint musical verse. As the century closes, the 

coming dawn in hymnal praise, faintly discernible in Crashaw and 
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Herrick, Marvell and Wither, is heralded by Browne and Austin, 
Mason and Shepherd. It is interesting to discover in the verse 
of this date phrases which were to acquire a more enduring re- 
nown in later years. Thus Crashaw has the verse, “ Eternity shut 
in a span;” Vaughan, “ The Rock of Ages;” Westmoreland, 
“The Great Physician ;” Quarles, “ Jordan streams ;” Wither, 
“ Precious in His sight.” Herbert’s 
“ E’en Eternity ’s too short 

To extol Thee,” 
is altered by John Wesley in his epoch-making Charlestown 
Hymn-book of 1837 to 


“ For e’en Eternity ’s too short 
To utter all Thy Praise,” 
while the same book includes a hymn of Watts’s, which has for 
its final couplet, — 
“ But oh! Eternity ‘s too short 
To utter all Thy Praise.” 
In fine, a careful study of this first period proves that the dearth 
of good hymns arose from the lack of opportunity, not of lyrical 
power. 

At length the hymnal dawn arrived. The supremacy of Daye’s 
Psalter was undermined by the publication of newer versions, and 
Isaac Watts, who began by paraphrasing the psalms in language 
consonant with the ideas of the New Covenant, ended by pouring 
forth a volume of hymns which lie at the fountain-head of modern 
devotional song. Hence it is not surprising that of the seventy- 
four compositions which were, in the main, the immediate fruit of 
the Evangelical movement, only eight are unsuitable for public 
singing, and of these six are from the pen of Thomas Ken, to 
whom belongs the glory of having produced the best-loved Morn- 
ing and Evening Hymns in the language. Little need here be 
said of the individual elements of the sacred song of this middle 
period. It is satisfactory to have the countenance of the soundest 
lyrical critic of this generation, for the general admiration ac- 
corded to some of the verse which, less because of its form than 
of its feeling, has enshrined itself in the hearts of men. Mr. 
Palgrave’s comment on Isaac Watts is indubitably fair : — 

“ As with C. Wesley and other good men, fluency, want of taste 
and finish, the sacrifice, in a word, of Art to direct usefulness, 
have probably lost them those honors in literature to which they 
were born. But they have their reward.” 
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After all, there is a lyric temper which does not depend on 
mere verbal finish for its strength and beauty. Emotion counts. 
Spenser is lyrical, for all his fanciful allegorization. Herbert's 
lyricism shines forth translucently even through the hard mathe- 
matics of his rhythm. And there is much of Charles Wesley’s 
song whose militant doctrinism is burnt through and through with 
lyric fire. 

This leads us to remark on a certain absence of true perspective, 
of sensitiveness to poetic chiaroscuro, discernible in the composi- 
tion of the “Sacred Treasury.” ‘The manner of one age,” as 
Mr. Palgrave acutely observes, “is always the conventionality of 
the next,. . . and the styles which seem natural to us will prob- 
ably, under the same law, seem artificial to those who live in the 
‘summers we shall not see.’ ” 

That in one of its aspects the manner of evangelicalism has not 
survived is true, but it has been replaced, in England at least, by 
what, for lack of a better phrase, may be called the Ecclesiastical 
manner, and this, even now, is falling under the operation of the 
same law of decadence. There is no likelihood that the hymnody 
of the Tractarian movement will survive in England in a greater 
degree than that of the movement which preceded it, and were it 
not for the unconscious foreshortening due to their nearness to the 
present, John Keble would scarcely claim space for forty-two com- 
positions, and John Henry Newman for twenty-two, in a garland 
to which Wesley contributes eight only. It is true that to those 
whose hearts are still attuned to the spirit of the Oxford revival, 
the poetry of the “Christian Year” and of the “ Lyra Innocen- 
tium ” will present no discordant note. But there is amongst us 
a growing number who are reading dimly in the sky the premoni- 
tions of a new revival, which will transcend in intensity each of 
those of the past, because gathering into itself the strength and 
fervor of all. It is these who are best fitted to appraise the value 
to the modern time alike of Herbert and Wesley, Watts and 
Faber, Cowper and Keble. 

These considerations arise out of a leisurely study of the lyrical 
wealth of the Victorian reform, as presented in the attractive 
dress of the “Sacred Treasury.” Let us examine, for instance, 
Father Faber’s “ Oh come and mourn with me awhile!” or those 
lines of Keble’s which, on the testimony of his wife, were in his 
dying thoughts : — 


“ Lord of my heart, by Thy last ery, 
Let not Thy blood on earth be spent — 
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Lo, at Thy feet 1 faintly lie, 

Mine eyes upon Thy wounds are bent. 
Upon Thy streaming wounds my weary eyes 
Wait like the parchéd earth on April skies.”’ 


Verse with these associations may be held typical of the whole 
spirit of the modern ecclesiastical movement. Yet is there less 
sensuousness in it, less of the morbid, less conventionalism, both 
in word and feeling, than in some last century hymns which have 
rightly faded from men’s memories? Or let us turn to that other 
blemish in the purest lyric art which is the keynote of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s destructive criticism. Here is a stanza from the poem on 
the “ Catechism,” which, though not without verbal charm, is in 
its very essence an argumentative homiletic : — 
“Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the young mind at random floats 
And cannot reach the strain.” 

Is there less dogmatism in this than in some of Watts’s least 
happy efforts? Far be it from us to say that there is not poetry 
of a very high rank in the work of Keble and his companions. 
When much of it has perished, — and in all ages it will be the 
lot of the poet to be remembered only by his best, — there are 
lyrics of theirs which will claim an enduring place in the choicest 
garland of song that men will ever weave. 

This is no place for reviewing Mr. Palgrave’s selection from the 
general religious poetry of England during the reign of her pres- 
ent sovereign. The difficulty of pronouncing wise judgments on 
verse which has not yet lived long enough to find its natural place 
in the sacred choir is peculiarly great. Dean Alford is repre- 
sented only by the baptismal hymn, “ In token that thou shalt not 
fear ;”” Dean Stanley only by the Ascension hymn, “ He is gone 
— beyond the skies ;”” Mrs. Alexander only by “ The golden gates 
are lifted up;” John Ellerton only by “God of the living, in 
whose eyes ;”” Miss Procter only by “ I do not ask, O Lord, that 
life may be.” One of Miss Christina Rossetti’s lyrics is sur- 
passingly lovely : — 

“Give me the lowest place ; not that I dare 
Ask for that lowest place, but Thou hast died 


That I might live and share 
Thy glory by Thy side. 


“Give me the lowest place : or if for me 
That lowest place too high, make one more low 
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Where I may sit and see 
My God, and love Thee so.” 


But Miss Rossetti is responsible for introducing to Mr. Palgrave’s 
notice a volume of verse published two or three years ago by a 
Mr. Henry S. Sutton, of which this is a characteristic speci- 
men : — 
“ How beautiful it is to be alive ! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 
That we might sing ‘ How happy is our case !’ 
How beautiful it is to be alive !” 
The editor’s encomium on this writer reminds one irresistibly of 
Nahum Tate’s lines to the elder Samuel Wesley, on reading some 
of his poetry : — 
“Even we, a numerous but a feeble host, 
Are gladly in your morning lustre lost.” 
Mr. Palgrave has himself done better work, which will live when 
“ How Beautiful” is forgotten. 

Alfred Tennyson has the honor of the final word. It goes with- 
out saying that “ Late, late, so late!” is inserted. There are two 
cantos from “ In Memoriam,” — those beginning “ When Lazarus 
left his charnel cave,” and “ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 
There is the stanza, “O man, forgive thy mortal foe,” and the 
narrative — surely no lyric in the straiter sense — entitled “ In 
the Children’s Hospital,” a pathetic ending to a joyous book. 

This desultory survey of the lyrical product of four centuries 
reveals the direction and force of the main current of English 
sacred song. ‘The simple winsomeness which marked the age be- 
fore intellectual criticism passed into the courtly grace of the age 
of the cavaliers. This was succeeded by a century whose dis- 
tinctive religious habit was experimental, and this, again, has been 
followed in our own day by a period whose dominant note is one 
of trustful aspiration. 

This natural history of sacred lyrical poetry is exhibited with 
great general fairness in the “ Sacred Treasury,” and all lovers of 
Christian song must ever be grateful for its publication. With 
its aid the worshiper may step within hearing of the choir of Eng- 
lish singers, who for four hundred years have labored, age after 
age, to build up a Temple of Praise to the glory of the Christ of 
God. 


E. G. Harmer. 
11 Maperra Roap, Streatuaw, S. W., 
ENGLAND. 
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THE CASE OF REV. ROBERT BRECK. 


One of the best ways to gain a vivid and correct impression of 
the manners and opinions of our forefathers, and of the institutions 
under which they lived, is to explore the history of some single 
event, important enough to have connections with a large number 
of people, in various stations of life, and of various opinions. Such 
an event was the controversy which arose in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1734, and continued for two years, in respect to the 
settlement of Robert Breck as pastor of the church in that town ; 
an event which had a certain importance, in its time, for the 
people of Springfield, but which interests us mainly on account 
of the light it casts upon the way of life of the people a century 
and a half ago. 

The town of Springfield was then one hundred years old. 
There were about a thousand people living within the present 
limits of that city. Mr. Breck was the fourth pastor of the 
church. The average length of the pastorate had -been thirty 
years. The number of members of the church was sixty-seven. 
The valley of the Connecticut was already full of thriving towns 
and villages. We read in the pamphlets of that time of Long- 
meadow and Westfield and Hadley, Northampton, Hatfield, 
and Deerfield, among other places in the vicinity. The Hamp- 
shire Association of Ministers was a vigorous organization, made 
up of thirteen pastors, among whom were Jonathan Edwards, of 
Northampton, Isaac Chauncy, of Hadley, William Williams, of 
Hatfield, Stephen Williams, of Longmeadow, Samuel Hopkins, 
of West Springfield, and Ebenezer Devotion, of Suffield. This 
association, though organized for the mutual improvement of its 
members, like similar bodies in our own time, was accused of 
seeking to control the action of the churches in the selection 
of their pastors. It was alleged that some of these pastors were 
Presbyterians, and that they took it for granted that an associa- 
tion had powers like those of a presbytery. Their theological 
views were, for the most part, those of the earlier Puritans, which 
are moderately stated in the Westminster Confession of Faith. It 
was before the time of the “ Improvements in theology ” set forth 
by President Edwards. But even then, as we shall see, there was 
a difference in theological opinion among the pastors, and a still 
greater difference in their views of Christian liberty. For the 


1 Judge Morris’s Historical Address, 1875. 
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most part they were devoted to their religious work. The years 
1734 and 1735 were the years of the Great Awakening at North- 
ampton, and Mr. Edwards was too fully absorbed in his work at 
home to enter very fully into the affairs of the church in Spring- 
field. 

The ministers and churches of Massachusetts were profoundly 
affected by the connection of the church with the state. The 
laws of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay had limited even the 
right of suffrage to members of the church. The charter of the 
Province of Massachusetts, which was granted by William and 
Mary in 1691, extended the suffrage to all male freeholders who 
possessed an estate worth two pounds a year. This provision of 
the charter opened the way for giving to those who were not com- 
municants a voice in the selection of their ministers, and in the 
direction of the pecuniary interests of the parish. All this tended 
to liberalize the spirit of legislation. The General Court of the 
Province never enacted a law for the punishment of heresy! by 
fine and banishment, such as that under which William Pyncheon 
was summoned to appear before the General Court in 1650 to 
answer for his book entitled “The Meritorious Price of our Re- 
demption.” 

Still, the legislation of the provincial period of our history was 
designed to bring the church under the fostering care and protec- 
tion of the state. The basis of this legislation was a law passed 
in 1692, at the second session of the General Court, under the 
provincial charter, for the settlement and support of ministers.” 
It requires the inhabitants of each town to be constantly provided 
with “an able, learned, and orthodox minister, or ministers, of good 
conversation, to dispense the word of God to them.” The min- 
ister was to be chosen by the church, “ according to the directions 
given in the Word of God.” The inhabitants of the town or 
precinct “ who usually attend on the public worship of God,” were 
to be called together to accept or reject the candidate whom the 
church had chosen. If they accepted him he became the legal 
minister of the town or precinct. If they rejected him, the 
church might still refer the matter to a council of neighboring 
churches, and if the council approved the choice of the church, 
the minister, accepting the call,? and duly installed, became the 


1 Andover Review, September, 1886, p. 248. 

2 These laws may be found in the Province Laws, i. 62, 102, 506, 216, 597 ; 
and ii. 58 ; iii. 288. 

8 The first law gave the choice to the people of the town. This was amended 
at the next session so as to give the church the right to lead in the choice. 
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legal pastor, and was entitled to his salary. The amount both of 
the “ settlement ” and of the “ maintenance” of the minister was 
fixed by a contract before his introduction to his office, and the 
people were required to pay toward his settlement and mainte- 
nance, “each man his several proportion thereof.” The Court of 
General Sessions of the county was required to see that the con- 
tract was fulfilled. If any town or precinct should neglect to pro- 
vide itself with a suitable minister, the Court of Quarter Sessions 
was required to “ make order upon them speedily to provide them- 
selves with a minister.” If this order was disregarded, it was the 
duty of the court to procure and settle a minister, and order the 
charge of such minister’s settlement and maintenance to be levied 
on the inhabitants of such town. At a later time, it was made 
the duty of the General Court itself, on receiving notice from the 
court of any county that a town or precinct was destitute of a 
minister, to provide and send to every such town or precinct 
an able, learned, and orthodox minister, of good conversation, 
and to provide for his support by adding to the taxes of such 
town or precinct so much as they should judge sufficient for this 
end. 

These laws assumed a definite method of procedure on the 
part of churches and congregations, such as is marked out in the 
Cambridge Platform. This Platform had a quasi-legal authority, 
having been commended to the churches by the General Court, 
and it was constantly appealed to as the standard in the discus- 
sions of those days. 

Thus the churches of the olden time were accustomed to de- 
pend on the authority of the state for raising the money to sup- 
port public worship. In the course of time they learned to follow 
legal forms and precedents, and to transact much of their most 
important business in a legal spirit and environment. There 
would sometimes be a doubt whether a council called to settle a 
minister had been legally called, and whether its proceedings were 
regular and valid ; whether a minister had been “ duly settled ac- 
cording to law ;” whether a minister was “ orthodox, able, learned, 
and of good conversation,” within the meaning of the law; and 
whether he continued to possess all these excellent qualities. On 
the decision of these questions would depend his right to his 
salary, and also the right of the town, or parish, to assess a tax 
for his support. Sometimes the question would be raised whether 
a town which was supporting a minister had such a minister that 
it was not liable to be presented by the grand jury, and pros- 
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ecuted as a destitute town. These discussions and litigations 
were among the most characteristic things relating to the life and 
manners of our fathers. 


Robert Breck, of Springfield, was the son of Rev. Robert Breck, 
of Marlboro’, of whom the *“ Boston News-Letter” said: ‘He 
was an able minister, a man of great learning in the original 
languages of the Bible, and in philosophy, and also a man of 
great courage and prudence.” His grandfather was Captain John 
Breck, “a very ingenious and worthy man.” His great-grand- 
father was Edward Breck, a man of wealth and influence in 
England, who came to this country in 1636, and settled in Dor- 
chester. . 

Robert Breck was born in Marlboro’, Massachusetts, July 25, 
1713, and entered Harvard College at the age of thirteen. His 
rank as a scholar is indicated by the fact that the President and 
Fellows awarded to him the honorary prize of thirty pounds as a 
“ sober, diligent, and promising student, and candidate for the 
ministry.” He was graduated with honor in 1730. It has been 
stated that he studied theology with his father, but as the father 
died the year after his son was graduated, it is probable that he 
continued his studies without an instructor. He began to preach 
while he was very young, according to the custom of those times. 
He was hardly more than twenty when we find him preaching in 
Scotland, a parish in Windham County, Connecticut, and at va- 
rious other places in that colony. The young and untrained 
preacher was very free and bold in his utterances, and very early 
subjected himself to the charge of heresy, a charge which some 
of the pastors of the vicinity were disposed to press to his injury. 

Some time in May, 1784, the First Church in Springfield in- 
vited him to preach as a candidate for settlement. He came, and 
preached to the acceptance of the people, so that after about 
three months the church and parish gave him a call, and pro- 
posed terms of settlement. He had then just passed his twenty- 
first birthday. 

Soon after he came to Springfield there were reports passing 
from one to another that he was not sound in the faith. The 
people listened to his sermons, but failed to detect anything that 
savored of heresy. So far as the pamphlets! which were pub- 


1 Narrative of the Proceedings of those Ministers of Hampshire County that 
have disapproved the Settlement of Mr. Robert Breck. Boston, 1736. 
Answer to the Above. Boston, 1736. 


Letter to the Author of the Answer. Boston, 1737. 
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lished at the time, on both sides, give us information, it was not 
claimed that there was anything unsound in his religious teach- 
ings after he came to Springfield. The reports all came from 
Connecticut. A letter was received from a minister in that 
colony, which stated that “ Mr. Breck was not a suitable person 
to be employed in the ministry,” and named Rev. Thomas Clap, 
of Windham, afterward President of Yale College, and two others, 
as persons who were responsible for the charges. This letter was 
put into the hands of Mr. Breck, who went at once to Windham 
to confer with Mr. Clap in respect to the accusations. Mr. Clap 
was not satisfied with the result of the conference, and so wrote a 
long letter to the Hampshire Association of Ministers, in which 
he set forth the four charges against the young candidate for the 
pastorate. 

1. That he had denied that the passage in 1 John v. 7, con- 
cerning the “three that bear record in heaven,” and also the 
passage in John viii., concerning the woman taken in adultery, 
were of divine inspiration. 

2. That he had also denied the necessity of Christ’s satisfac- 
tion to divine justice for sin, and had said that God might, 
consistent with his justice, forgive sin without any satisfaction. 

3. That he had preached that the heathen, who lived up to 
the light of nature, would be saved. Christ would be in some 
way revealed to them; or they would be saved in some other 
way. 

4. That there was a general report that he had stolen books 
from the college library, while a student, and that he had been 
expelled from college for this offense ; and further, that when Mr. 
Clap had informed him of these reports, he had denied them, a 
denial which was now known to be false. 

In addition to all this it was stated in other letters that Mr. 
Breck had said publicly, that “if the decrees of God were abso- 
lute, he saw no encouragement for men to try to do their duty, 
for let them do what they would, they could not alter their con- 
dition; and that we were not under obligation any further than 
we had power.” 

These charges were the basis of the opposition to the settlement 
of Mr. Breck. In reply to the charges, he claimed that it was 
unjust to use against him expressions which he might have used 
in his earliest sermons, at a time when his views were quite imma- 
ture ; that these expressions did not express his settled opinions ; 
that some of them had never been used in his sermons, but only 
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in oral discussion with pastors with whom he was discoursing, 
for the sake of clearing his own mind; and also, that some of 
these statements were not inconsistent with the Confession of 
Faith. He asked to be judged, not by these early sermons, but 
by the sermons he had preached in his present pulpit, and he re- 
peatedly invited those who questioned his orthodoxy to satisfy 
themselves by an examination as to his views in theology. 

In respect to the charge of taking books from the library, he 
admitted that there had been a technical offense, which gave some 
color to the charge, but claimed that the offense, such as it was, 
was the fault of a boy of thirteen, and that it was so trivial that 
the faculty did not make it a matter of formal discipline, and that 
his subsequent deportment had been so exemplary that they had 
selected him as the student most worthy to receive the honorary 
prize. Mr. Breck also stated that he had never denied that there 
had been some foundation for the story, but had only denied it in 
the exaggerated form in which it had been reported. These are 
the leading points in the case as it is presented in the pamphlets 
and in the manuscripts which have been preserved. 

Mr. Breck was informed that these reports had excited a degree 
of prejudice against him among the ministers of the vicinity, and 
that if he were to accept the call they might refuse to ordain him. 
He was also informed that they had exerted more or less influence 
with some members of his congregation. He therefore decided 
to refer the matter again to the people. He knew that he had 
the confidence of a large majority of his congregation, and that 
some of the pastors of the vicinity were satisfied as to his integrity 
and his orthodoxy, so that there would be no serious difficulty in 
securing ordination. “If one council will not do it,” he said, 
“another will.” With these views, he stated, in his reply to the 
call, that while he was disposed, on some accounts, to accept their 
invitation, he did not think the provision for his temporal support 
was sufficient, and that he could not accept the call unless they 
should see the way clear to increase it. The people were not 
quite agreed in the matter, and did not think it expedient to in- 
crease the salary. So that Mr. Breck finally declined the call and 
returned to his friends in Boston. 

But the people were not satisfied. The records of the parish 
show that the majority believed that his settlement had been pre- 
vented by the intermeddling of “some persons of note who had 
sent writings to some of the ministers of this vicinity.” The 
parish, therefore, appointed a committee, November 8th, to find 
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out how much ground there was for the charges against Mr. Breck, 
and also to learn more definitely the views of the ministers. In 
response to their inquiries six of the pastors, among whom we find 
the name of Jonathan Edwards, signed a paper, which reads as 
follows : — 

“Upon consideration of the case of Mr. Robert Breck, repre- 
sented to us in some letters from Windham and Norwich, we think 
it advisable that the people of Springfield do no further make 
their application to him.” 

The committee reported, and the people considered the advice. 
Six weeks later the freeholders and other inhabitants assembled 
according to law, voted “that application be made to the worthy 
Mr. Robert Breck to preach the word of God to us in this place, 
in order to a settlement.” This vote was passed by a decisive 
majority, and a committee was chosen to proceed to Cambridge, 
make investigations, ask advice, and act according to their best 
judgment. The result was that Mr. Breck returned to Springfield, ° 
and began to preach again. This open disregard of the advice of 
the ministers of the vicinity seems to have been unusual, and it 
had the effect to lead them to enter more directly into the case. 
A majority of them seem to have thought that it would be an in- 
fringement of their rights to settle a minister within the county 
in opposition to their advice. The next stage in the business was 
the effort of the association to investigate the charges against Mr. 
Breck. They entered into correspondence with various parties in 
Connecticut ; and also induced Mr. Breck to write to Mr. Clap, and 
endeavor to make his peace with him. They invited Mr. Breck 
to attend the meeting of the association in April, 1735, and make 
such statement as he thought proper with reference to the charges. 
He seems to have accepted their proposals in good faith. He 
wrote a letter to Mr. Clap in which he made such acknowledg- 
ments and concessions as he thought proper, but he failed to 
satisfy that gentleman. He also read to the association a paper 
which was quite satisfactory to some of the pastors, but not to the 
majority. Six out of thirteen ministers now took his part, and 
remained his friends to the end. He next asked the association 
to satisfy themselves as to his theological views by an oral ex- 
amination. The majority declined to do this, on the ground that 
charges were already pending against him. At this stage of the 
business a committee from the First Parish appeared before the 
association 'to inquire “ what impediment, if any, there was to the 
settlement of Mr. Breck ; and if such impediment existed, how it 
could be removed.” 
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This was designed to open the way for a formal examination of 
the charges of Mr. Clap and others from Connecticut. Mr. Breck 
and his friends were prepared to welcome such an investigation, 
but they asked to be permitted to name one or two of the persons 
who were to pass upon the case. The association appointed seven 
of their own members to hear the whole case and to give their 
judgment. It was pointed out to them that several of these 
gentlemen had already prejudged the case, and expressed their 
opinion publicly. Mr. Breck offered to go on with the investiga- 
tion if one of the committee would retire, or if, that gentleman 
remaining, he might call in two unprejudiced persons from out- 
side the county. These propositions were declined by the ma- 
jority, and so the proposed investigation failed. 

At this stage of the business the First Church in Springfield, 
on the 17th of April, renewed their call to Mr. Breck, and one 
week later the parish voted to concur. It appeared that a decided 
majority of the church and congregation were very earnest to 
secure the permanent settlement of the young preacher as their 
pastor. It remained to be seen whether the minority of the 
people, aided by the majority of the association, would be able to 
prevent it. Mr. Breck, made wiser by the experiences of the 
year, acted with a degree of prudence and foresight which he had 
not before shown. He first sent a communication to the people, 
in which he said that, in the peculiar circumstances of this case, 
he should seek advice from his friends before he gave an answer 
to their call. He went soon after to Boston, and requested the 
pastors of that city, who were well known throughout the Province, 
to examine him as to his views in theology. This they did, and 
as a result gave him a certificate 1 that they had found him sound 
in the faith. They say: “These may certify that on the 8th day 
of May, 1735, we discoursed with Robert Breck, M. A., to our 
good satisfaction, concerning his orthodoxy in the great doctrines 
of Christianity, as believed and professed in the churches of 
Christ in New England, agreeable to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith; and so recommend him to the grace of God, and are 
his brethren in Christ.” 

With this indorsement he returned to Springfield, and on the 


1 This was signed by Benjamin Coleman, Joseph Sewall, John Webb, Wil- 
liam Cooper, Thomas Foxcroft, Samuel Checkley, Joshua Gee, and Mather 
Byles. One of them said afterwards: “I can assure you that his examination 
was not a slighty one, if the ability and fidelity of the eight ministers that 
were concerned in it can be relied on.” 
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28th of July accepted the call. The next step was to select a 
council for his ordination. The excitement in Springfield ran 
very high. Four members of the church presented a protest, 
which was entered upon the records. Twenty-seven members of 
the parish sent to Mr. Breck a remonstrance against his course in 
accepting the call before submitting himself to the judgment of 
the ministers of the association as to his orthodoxy and as to his 
character. Mr. Breck replied that the Council would be the 
proper tribunal to pass upon all these questions. 

In the end the church voted, by a decided majority, to call a 
council for his installation. They selected four churches within 
the county, designating them by the names of their pastors, and 
left it with the pastor-elect, with a committee of the church, to 
select an equal number of churches outside the county. The 
council, as finally agreed upon, consisted 1 of the church in Hat- 
field, Rev. William Williams, pastor; Hadley, Rev. Isaac Chauncy, 
pastor ; Suffield, Rev. Ebenezer Devotion, pastor ; Sunderland, 
Rev. William Rand, pastor; Brattle Street Church, Boston, Rev. 
William Cooper, pastor; Second Church, Boston, Rev. Samuel 
Mather, pastor; the New Brick Church, Boston, Rev. William 
Welstead, pastor; and the church in Sudbury, Rev. William 
Cooke, pastor. The council was to meet October 7th. 

Those who opposed the settlement of Mr. Breck denied the 
legality of the council for two reasons: First, because the votes 
of the church designated the pastors, instead of the churches 
to which they ministered; and because these votes left it with 
the pastor-elect and a committee of the church to select a part 
of the churches ; and, secondly, because the church had no right 
to call churches from outside Hampshire County. It was re- 
plied, on the part of the church, that what was done by its com- 
mittee, chosen for the purpose, was done by itself, —that the 
letter missive, which went in the name of the church, was ad- 
dressed to all the churches, by name, and that they had elected 
delegates to the council, showing that they understood the in- 

1 Mr. Williams was the oldest minister in the county, being 70; Isaac 
Chauncy (H. C., 1693) was grandson of President Chauncy ; Ebenezer Devo- 
tion, H. C., 1707 ; William Rand, H. C., 1724; William Cooper, born 1694, 
H. C., 1712, junior pastor with Dr. Coleman, — “ there was not a more decided 
Calvinist than he, yet he was a staunch advocate of religious liberty,” — was 
elected President H. C. 1737 ; Samuel Mather, son of Cotton Mather, H. C., 


1723 ; D. D., — “ was charged with looseness of doctrine ;” William Welstead, 
H. C., 1716, “an excellent Christian gentleman, and an exemplary minister ; ”” 
William Cooke, H. C., 1716. 
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vitation. It was also claimed that they had a right to go outside 
the county for members of the council, as there was nothing in 
the Cambridge platform to forbid it ; and that in this case it was 
necessary in order to secure an impartial council. 

It is not easy to understand, at this distance of time, the intense 
interest which this case excited, not only at Springfield, but in 
other parts of New England. The members of the council from 
Boston went to Springfield a week in advance of the meeting of 
the council, in order to consult with the ministers of the vicinity, 
and learn from them directly the grounds of their opposition. 
How abundant the leisure of those pastors of the olden time! It 
is a hundred miles from Boston to Springfield, and the stage- 
coaches, or ministerial chaises, of those days would be more than 
one day on the journey. Yet they went from town to town in the 
Connecticut valley, and tried to induce the pastors to submit their 
complaints against Mr. Breck to the council. When the time for 
the meeting of the council came, the ministers of the county 
were present in Springfield to watch the proceedings, and to use 
their influence to prevent the ordination. The President of Yale 
College was also there, as the champion of orthodoxy, to direct 
the measures of the opposition. Rev. Thomas Clap and a number 
of other pastors from Connecticut were there, with documents to 
be presented to the council. It was confidently asserted by the 
opponents of Mr. Breck that whatever the council might do, 
‘“‘ there would be no ordination.” 

In order to secure the fulfillment of this prediction, the dis- 
satisfied members of the parish had induced three justices of the 
Court of Sessions to come from Northampton to Springfield, with 
the purpose of using the authority of the court, if necessary, to 
prevent the council from completing the service for which it had 
been convened. It was afterwards proved before the General 
Court that it was at first intended to arrest all the members of 
the council who had come from outside the county, and lock them 
up in jail, on the ground that their attempt to sit as members of a 
council in Hampshire County was an unlawful act, — an usurpa- 
tion of power, — to the great injury of the minority. Warrants 
were actually made out for their arrest, but as one of the justices 
was doubtful as to their right to issue them, this plan was aban- 
doned. The second plan was to arrest Mr. Breck, and hold him 
in custody until the council should adjourn. 

We may well suppose that when the day for the meeting of the 
council came business was suspended in Springfield, and that the 
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people were eagerly watching the proceedings. The council met 
in the morning, not in the church, but in the house of Madam 
Brewer, the widow of the last pastor. Seven of the eight churches 
invited were represented by pastors and delegates. The church 
in Hatfield, of which the venerable William Williams was pastor, 
declined to respond, on the ground that the council was irregular 
and illegal. The council organized by choosing Rev. William 
Cooper, of Boston, Moderator. Their first act was to invite the 
church — as well the minority as the majority — to lay all the 
facts in the case before them. Two papers were presented. The 
first was a remonstrance against the right of “the body calling 
itself a council” to ordain Mr. Breck, signed by William Pyn- 
cheon, Jr., Esq., and others of the minority of the parish. The 
second was a protest against the right of the council to act in the 
case, signed by six pastors of the county. The council, after con- 
sidering these papers, and the reasons which were set forth in 
support of them, voted: ‘“ That the elders and other delegates here 
assembled are an ecclesiastical council, properly called by the 
First Church in Springfield to join in the regular carrying on of 
the ordination of Mr. Breck, and are ready to hear, judge, and act 
in the case.” 

The council next called upon those who objected to Mr. Breck 
to present the evidence in support of the charges which they made 
against him. This they declined to do, on the ground that they 
could not recognize the body then in session as a regular and legal 
council. The Moderator next asked Rev. Mr. Clap and Rev. Mr. 
Kirkland, the authors of the charges, to let the council know 
whatever they knew against the candidate, which might disqualify 
him for the ministry. Mr. Clap proceeded to read a number of 
documents, most of them sworn to before a magistrate, with refer- 
ence to the preaching of Mr. Breck while he was in Connecticut. 
These papers cover the whole case, and constitute the evidence on 
which the minority based their opposition. They are printed in 
full in the pamphlet published by the Hampshire ministers. Just 
as Mr. Clap finished reading the papers, and before Mr. Breck had 
commenced his reply, an officer entered the room with a warrant 
for the arrest of ‘Robert Breck, gentleman,” and for bringing 
him forthwith before the court then in session in the town-house, 
“To answer for such things as should be objected to him.” Mr. 
Breck was taken by the officer from the council, and carried to the 
town-house. Proclamation was made that any persons who knew 

about the principles or the character of Mr. Breck should come for- 
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ward and give testimony. Mr. Clap and Mr. Kirkland came for- 
ward and presented the evidence which they had just read to the 
council, with some additional statements. Mr. Breck was also ex- 
amined by the justices as to his theological opinions. The evidence 
tended to show that he was not sound in the faith, and also that he 
had charged various persons with misrepresentation and falsehood. 
The old charge of taking books from the college library was also 
referred to in the testimony as a matter of common report. The 
proceedings seem to have been of the nature of an inquiry into 
the character of the candidate and his fitness to be a settled min- 
ister under the laws of the Province. 

These proceedings of the secular power had the effect, of course, 
of suspending the session of the ecclesiastical court. Before ad- 
journing, however, they sent a vigorous protest to the court, in 
which they say that they “consider it a duty not only to the 
church in Springfield, but to the churches which they represent, 
and to all the churches of Christ throughout the Province, to in- 
form the court that when they sent their officer to apprehend Mr. 
Breck they were regularly and legally convened in council, at the 
desire of the church in Springfield, for the regular carrying on 
the ordination of said Mr. Breck, according to the order of the 
gospel in the churches of New England, and were actually hearing 
the charges against him when the court saw fit to wrest the case 
out of their hands.” Having sent their protest, tle council 
waited for the result. Mr. Breck was held in custody until night, 
and the justices gave orders to their officer to hold him till the 
next day. But certain members of the council gave their word 
that he should appear when called for, and he was permitted to go 
to his lodgings. 

The council reassembled early in the morning, and continued 
the hearing of the case. Mr. Clap and Mr. Kirkland made oral 
statements as to the additional testimony they had given in court. 
The justices soon sent for Mr. Breck, and held him until late in 
the afternoon, when they made out a warrant which directed the 
sheriff to take him to Windsor, in the Colony of Connecticut, and 
deliver him into the custody of the County Court, “there to 
answer for those things which might be objected against him.” 
He was taken to Windsor, and delivered to the officers of the 
court. He was permitted to give bonds for his appearance at a 
subsequent time to answer to a charge concerning the doctrines 
which he had preached while within that colony. 

These proceedings increased very much the excitement among 
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the people at Springfield. The church appointed a committee to 
attend him, “in token of respect as their pastor-elect, and the 
people gave evident marks of their affection for him as he went 
through the town.” The next day they assembled in the meeting- 
house to pray for his safe return. The record says: “It was a 
large and weeping assembly.” A day or two later Mr. Breck re- 
turned to Springfield, and the council resumed its sessions. They 
considered more fully the charges and the testimony for and against 
him, and listened to his reply. The decisive paper in the case was 
a Confession of Faith which he drew up for the satisfaction of the 
council, as a statement of his mature opinions concerning the Jead- 
ing truths of the gospel.! It is a serious and definite statement, 
following substantially the Westminster Confession, and, by im- 
plication, renouncing most of the errors which he had been accused 
of preaching in Connecticut. After reciting the statement of his 
belief, he said: “ This is the scheme of Christian doctrine which I 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, and which I shall think my- 
self obliged to teach others in the best manner I am able, while at 
the same time I put them that profess to believe in mind that they 
be careful to maintain good works. It is my prayer that my knowl- 
edge of these things may be enlarged, my faith of them confirmed, 
and that I may be enabled always to keep the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience.” This confession was satisfactory to 
the whole council. It was read to a great crowd of people who 
assembled in the street in front of the house in which the council 
was holding its sessions ; and was subsequently read by the can- 
didate to the congregation at his ordination. The council, after a 


1 In this confession, which is too long to insert entire, he declares his belief 
in one God, who is also triune ; in the Holy Scriptures, which are of divine 
authority, and which have been preserved by God’s providence “ pure and un- 
corrupt ;” in the decrees of God, by which, whatsoever comes to pass in time 
has been foreordained from all eternity, — “ yet so as not to take away the will 
of His creatures, or make Himself the Author of sin ;” in the providential 
government of the world ; in the first covenant with Adam ; in his fall from 
his first estate, which involved the race “in his guilt and corruption ;” in the 
covenant of redemption, and the vicarious sacrifice of the God-Man, ‘‘ which 
satisfied divine justice for the sins of the elect, and reconciles them to God ;” 
in the work of the Holy Spirit, “ who makes effectual application of the benefits 
of Christ’s redemption to the souls of men ;’’ in the inability of fallen man to 
that which is spiritually good, and the necessity of effectual calling by the 
Almighty Spirit ; inthe imputation of the righteousness of Christ for their 
justification ; in the work of sanctification ; in the final perseverance of the 
saints ; the eternal separation of the righteous from the wicked ; the righteous 
for life eternal, and the wicked for everlasting punishment. 
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full consideration of the case, came to a Result, in which they 
said, that they found that Mr. Breck had been regularly called by 
a very great majority of the church and precinct of Springfield ; 
and also that he was sound in the faith, and of good conversation ; 
so that they advise the people “ to continue their regards for him.” 
** Nevertheless,” they say, “ having met with an unusual interposi- 
tion and hindrance in carrying on the work upon which we were 
called, we do not think it advisable to proceed further herein at 
this time, but that this council be adjourned ” to meet in Boston, 
October 21st. The Moderator remained in Springfield over the 
Sabbath, and read this result to the congregation. 

The object of the adjournment was not only to allow time for 
the excitement to subside, but also to test the legality of the in- 
terference of the secular authorities with the work of the council. 
Two weeks later the church appointed a committee to bring the 
matter before the General Court. This committee presented a 
memorial to the General Court on the 25th of November, in which 
they stated the fact of the call of Mr. Breck by a very great ma- 
jority of the church and precinct, and the convening of a council 
for his ordination, and say that “on the day appointed for that 
solemnity John Stoddard, Ebenezer Pomeroy, and Timothy 
Dwight, Esqrs., his Majesty’s justices of the peace for the County 
of Hampshire, had caused him to be arrested and taken from the 
aforesaid ecclesiastical council, and brought before them, and that 
they examined him touching divers points of doctrine; and, 
further, that by a warrant from the said justices, he was sent to 
Windsor, in the Colony of Connecticut, where he was bound over 
by the County Court to answer to a charge touching his doc- 
trines.” They ask the General Court to decide whether these 
proceedings have been according to law, and if not, to grant such 
redress as the case admits. 

The journals of the General Court show that the case was very 
fully considered by that body. It was first assigned to the 5th of 
December, at which time the papers were read. It was voted to 
inquire into the matter of complaint, and to appoint a committee 
to report what action ought to be taken. Notice was sent to the 
justices at Northampton, and to other parties interested. The 
General Court heard not only the committee from Springfield, 
but Mr. Breck, and the Moderator of the council, and various 
other persons. The matter was before the Court December 5th 
and 6th, 9th, 24th, 26th, and 27th. The decision was, first, that 
the council was duly called, and was properly and legally a coun- 
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cil, according to the usages of the churches; and, secondly, that 
the justices had no right to “interrupt the church and ecclesi- 
astical council, while they were, in the exercise of their just rights, 
investigating the case.” 

Strengthened by this decision, the council, which had been con- 
tinued by successive adjournments, reassembled at Springfield on 
the 27th of January, 1736, and “finding that the people did 
abide firm in their choice of Mr. Breck, and their desire to have 
him as their pastor,” they proceeded to ordain him as pastor of 
the church. The sermon was p:eached by Mr. Cooper, the Mod- 
erator, from Matthew xiii. 3. In this sermon, which was printed, 
Mr. Cooper bears this testimony in respect to the young pastor : 
“T think myself bound to testify, on this occasion, that in all this 
time I never heard one hard word drop from you respecting any 
person of any order. I have seen your tears, admired your silence, 
and hope God has heard your prayers. May the fruit of all be 
to humble you, to prove you, and to make you a greater blessing 
to this church and people.” 

Those who were opposed to Mr. Breck made one more effort to 
prevent him from continuing as the minister of the church. They 
signed a complaint to the Court of Sessions for the county, which 
set forth that the church in Springfield was destitute of a minister 
duly settled according to law; that one Robert Breck had taken 
upon himself the office of pastor, under pretense that he had 
been ordained ; that the said Breck is not qualified, according to 
the laws of this Province, to be a gospel minister, inasmuch as he 
is not orthodox in his belief, and not of good conversation ; that, 

according to law, there can be no money raised for the settlement 
" and support of any person in the ministry but such as are orthodox 
and of good conversation. They therefore ask the court to make 
such order in the premises “that some suitable person may be 
settled in the ‘pastoral office in said church, it being contrary to 
the law of this Province, and the peace of the king, that a person 
of such principles and conversation should take upon himself the 
office of a minister, or that the said church should be destitute of 
a settled minister.” The Court took this petition into considera- 
tion on the 2d of March, and summoned the church and parish to 
appear and answer the complaint. The parish appointed a com- 
mittee of five, of which William Pyncheon, Jr., Esq., was chair- 
man, to represent them before the court, and instructed them to 
“carry the case as far as necessary, from court to court, in order 
to a final determination of the matter.” As there is no further 
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reference to the case in the records of the parish, it is probable 
that it never came before the court for trial. 

These proceedings were followed by a number of pamphlets, 
which are the authentic sources of information concerning these 
matters. The first was published in Boston, 1736, a few months 
after the ordination had taken place. It is entitled “ A Narrative 
of the Proceedings of those Ministers of the County of Hamp- 
shire that have disapproved the Settlement of Mr. Robert Breck.” 
It is a vigorous pamphlet of about one hundred pages. This was 
followed the same year by “ An Answer to the Hampshire Narra- 
tive.” This also contains one hundred pages. It is said to have 
been written by Rev. William Cooper, of Boston. The next 
year appeared another thick pamphlet, with the title, “ A Letter 
to the Author of the Answer to the Narrative.” 

While these proceedings in court and this war of pamphlets 
were going on, the young pastor set himself to conciliate the op- 
position among his people. He gave himself to the duties of his 
office with exemplary fidelity. It is said of him, that if he 
wished any favor he would ask it from some one of his people 
who had been unfriendly. Such an expression of his confidence 
won their good will. He chose his wife wisely also. He married, 
a few weeks after his ordination, Eunice Brewer, the daughter of 
his predecessor, who had been universally loved and revered. He 
invited Rev. Stephen Williams, of Longmeadow, who‘had been 
one of the most decided of his opponents, to perform the marriage 
ceremony, and this act of courtesy is said to have modified his 
opposition. In a few years he was accepted by his brethren in 
the ministry, as well as by his people, as a minister “ able, learned, 
orthodox, and of good conversation.” 

Mr. Breck was the pastor of the church in Springfield forty- 
eight years. The church grew with the town, and its minister 
became a man of great influence in the Connecticut valley. It 
is more than a hundred years since his death, but the traditions 
concerning him at Springfield are still fresh, and he is held in 
great esteem and veneration. His funeral sermon was preached 
by Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, who had been a student in 
divinity under him. In this sermon he said: “ His intellectual 
powers were naturally superior, and were brightened by his edu- 
cation, and enlarged by an extensive acquaintance with men and 
books. He accustomed himself to a close manner of reasoning 
and thinking, and filled up his time with diligent application. 
History was his amusement, divinity his study; he excelled in 
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both, especially the latter. He was an accomplished gentleman, 
and an exemplary Christian. His attendance on the duties of 
his profession was constant, his preparations for the sanctuary 
were mature, his public prayers were deliberate and solemn, his 
sermons were full of thought, — dressed in the most proper lan- 
guage, and communicated in the easiest manner. His religious 
sentiments were formed on a careful examination of the Scrip- 
tures, without servile attachment to sects or systems. His turn 
of thinking was liberal yet Scriptural, exalted yet humble.” 

Such was the man as he seemed to his contemporaries at the 
close of a pastorate of half a century. 
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REVIVAL OF HINDUISM. 


InpDIA is to-day the scene of remarkable changes. Nothing 
since the advent and conquest of Buddhism, twenty-five centuries 
ago, can compare with it. The Buddhistic movement was strictly 
religious in its character, while the present convulsion is three- 
fold — intellectual, political, and religious. No country, unless 
it be Japan, has waked from its ignorance of ages to a more in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge than the India of to-day. Western 
education is the present craze; and nearly all Hindus, from the 
intellectual Brahman to the vulgar crass menial, aspire to obtain 
for their sons, at least, the rudiments of an English education, 
‘and thousands now flock to the high schools and colleges, which 
are found all over the land, and freely imbibe Western thought 
and culture. 

It is true that even to-day there is in India only one pupil in the 
schools for every sixty-five of the population ; and the 10,000 stu- 
dents of the eighty-two colleges of the land are a small number. 
Comparing this with the past, however, and remembering the pow- 
erful and extensive influence of natives of Western culture and 
university training, — how their ipse dixit is revered as law in the 
communities in which they live, — we may somewhat appreciate 
the influence of this movement. 

From this, in great part, has been wrought a great transforma- 
tion also in the political conceptions and aspirations of many of the 
people. The great mass of the natives have even yet no higher 
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ambition than that of being well governed by a strong hand. To 
them a benevolent despotism is the ideal government. But there 
is a very influential and noisy class of men, — mostly graduates and 
undergraduates of the three universities of India, — the goal of 
whose ambition is political freedom and equality through represen- 
tative institutions; whose motto is “ India for Indians,” and who 
have already learned the value of agitation and the power of organ- 
ization. In the hands of these political reformers and agitators 
the ignorant masses are plastic, and are too often, at a rehearsal 
of their supposed wrongs by orator and editor, roused to a pitch 
of excitement against a government which compares favorably 
with that of any other land, and which is incomparably the best 
that India has ever enjoyed. The National Congress —a most 
interesting political machine — is one of the offsprings of this 
movement; and its power is already felt even in the English 
Parliament, and its reflex educating influence upon the people is 
very marked. 

But the greatest of these convulsions in India to-day is the 
religious one. Brahmanism is exercised as never before in view of 
the mighty conflict which has been thrust upon it by enemies such 
as it never met before, and such as have led vast hosts of its devo- 
tees to desert it, and to laugh at its superstitions and ceremonies. 
Devout Hindus have thus been driven, as never before, to bestir 
themselves in defense of their faith, and in manifold efforts to re- 
move the cankering doubts and unbelief of the people. Their chief 
concern, however, has been to meet in some way the deadly attacks 
from without, and to readjust their faith in such a way as to adapt 
it to meet the demands of growing knowledge, advancing intelli- 
gence, and scientific methods. It is this panorama of successive 
effort and ever-varying reform that is denominated the “ Revival 
of Hinduism.” 

The occasion of this religious activity is threefold — Western 
education, Western civilization, and Christianity. Few can appre- 
ciate the inroads which occidental thoughts and habits have made 
into the religion of this land. A glimpse of it may be enjoyed by 
observing the changes which have recently overtaken caste, that 
most powerful and subtle institution of Brahmanism. Without 
the cementing, conserving influence of caste Hinduism would 
probably not survive this century. Caste fosters ignorance, breeds 
superstition, creates schisms, and perpetuates all manner of divi- 
sions. It is the tyrant which enforces all the mean and petty 
mandates of ancient custom, and mercilessly crushes every infant 
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aspiration and faint yearning for independence and progress. 
And yet how transformed is this institution from what it was 
fifty years ago! The leaven of Western precept and example 
has worked mightily within it. There are a thousand forces 
which Western civilization has introduced, all of which are the 
avowed enemies of the hydra-headed monster, Caste. Of one of 
these agencies — the railroad — it has been remarked that it has 
done more to level the distinctions and to soften the asperities of 
caste than any other agency known. It has certainly done very 
much towards obliterating from the public mind the idea that 
special sanctity belongs to the body of the Brahman, and that 
even a well-dressed Pariah’s person is the very essence and abode 
of ceremonial impurity. 

The chief function of Western education and civilization is to 
foster discontent with, and complete separation from, antiquated 
ideas and customs. In this work they have destroyed a host of 
vulgar superstitions ; they have shot light into the dark corridors 
of Hindu mythology, exposing and making ridiculous the spectres 
of the past; they have even opened to the people their once 
sealed, Vedas, and have done more to enlighten them concerning 
these than did the occult wisdom of India in thirty centuries. 
They can now learn that these books are not what they once 
thought them to be, — the pure gold of divine truth, — but only 
such as contain “a few gems in a great heap of rubbish.” The 
consequence is that the people have learned as never before the 
puerilities, inconsistencies, falsehoods, and obscenities of these 
books, and question more and more the suitability of such “ Scrip- 
. tures” to guide them into saving truth and life. They have also 
elevated and transformed the Hindu’s conception of liberty, of the 
dignity and authority of conscience; in fact, have endowed him 
with a lofty ideal of noble manhood, of which he had formerly 
only the faintest glimmerings. 

Above all, Christianity, which is the source and inspiration of 
Western civilization and culture, has been busy at work in the 
land. While holding aloft its gospel of love and ardently pro- 
claiming to all Christ, the Saviour of the world, and thus rapidly 
building up a flourishing church in India, it has also accomplished 
more than any one fully appreciates in undermining the false 
religion and childish superstitions of the people, and in leading to 
the present religious ferment throughout the land. Its success 
is not measured simply by the million souls which it has led to 
break with their idolatrous past and to rejoice in its own light and 
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life. To many its best work and chief glory lie in its leavening 
influence upon Hinduism itself, and in the movements which it has 
inspired, if not created, among the most enlightened and devout 
Hindus towards reforming, Westernizing, and, in part, Christian- 
izing their own religion. Chunder Sen said, “It is Christ and 
not the British Government that governs India. Our hearts have 
been conquered not by armies, not by your gleaming bayonets and 
fiery cannon, but by a higher and different power ; and that power 
is Christ.” The most able and conspicuous Brahmist now liv- 
ing, Mr. Mozoomder, recently confessed that the Brahmist move- 
ment is the direct offspring of Christianity. And the leading 
Hindu reformer in South India, Dewan Raganatha Rao, has re- 
cently framed a new creed of Reformed or “ Vedic ” Hinduism, 
which is theologically almost an exact duplicate of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism ! 

The manifestation and working of this new religious life is 
twofold. It is directed both to efforts among Hindus to reform 
their religion from within, and to organized endeavors to protect 
it from enemies without. 

Among the former class India has witnessed the rise and prog- 
ress of several distinct movements during the last quarter of a 
century. 

The Brahmo Samaj had its origin in Bengal. Like Buddhism, 
it is a protest against the inane polytheism and coarse idolatry of 
its day. It is in no sense a popular movement, and has little ten- 
dency to percolate from the high intellectual and moral stratum 
whence it originated to the lower tastes and yearnings of the people. 
Characteristically enough, the Brahmists have already become di- 
vided into at least four different samajes, or sects. And these 
represent men of every shade of religious thought, — from those 
who part company with only the grossest evils of Hinduism to 
those who, like the late Chunder Sen and other members of the 
“ New Dispensation,” bow only to a dim shadow of an ideal Hin- 
duism, exalt Christ above all in their affections, and breathe their 
religious aspirations in a right Christian manner! They, indeed, 
use the terminology of the East, but are more than enamored of 
the spirit of the West. 

Encouraging though this movement be in its intellectual and 
spiritual aspect, it seems doubtful whether even the most progres- 
sive division of this movement — the “ New Dispensation ” — has 
really been emancipated from two of the greatest evils of modern 
Hinduism, idolatry and formalism. For they are now torn asun- 
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der and hopelessly divided on these very questions, Shall a pecul- 
iar honor and more than human reverence be paid to the pulpit 
and to the memory of their dead leader, Chunder Sen ; and shall 
the attribute of justice precede that of love in their ascription 
of praise to God? Mr. Mozoomder recently stated that this last 
question of the order of the divine attributes is the most trouble- 
some and divisive that exercises their denomination to-day ! 

This movement is eclectic in its character. They profess not to 
adopt any existing religion as a whole, but to select the gold of 
truth which each contains, to melt these fragments by their spirit- 
ual ardor, and to pour them into the mould of their living faith in 
God. A very ambitious aim, indeed! That they have succeeded, 
or are likely to succeed, in this presumptuous effort, none but 
themselves believe; and the sincerity of their expressed confi- 
dence may now be questioned. 

The Arya Samaj is to North India what the Brahmo Samaj is 
to Bengal. In some respects it has broken less with Hinduism 
than has its sister Samaj, and may be called the liberal or pro- 
gressive orthodoxy of Hinduism. It was founded by a religious 
enthusiast named Dayanand Sarasvati, a quarter of a century 
ago. It is based upon a very free and fantastic interpretation of 
the Vedas. He found in the Vedas, and warmly promulgated, 
monotheism, the eternity of souls and of the Vedas themselves, 
universal brotherhood (among Hindus only !), abolition of sacri- 
fice, and prohibition of child marriage. In other words, like 
many devotees of another religion, he discovered in his Bible 
whatever he had previously thought he ought to discover, and 
abused roundly all those who dared to dispute his discovery. He 
~ was a clever debater, and itinerated for the purpose of promul- 
gating his doctrines. This movement has spread considerably in 
certain parts of North India, and is characterized, as its founder 
was, by bitter hostility to Christianity. 

In Bombay and other parts of Western India the movement is 
represented by the Prarthana Samaj, whose membership is small. 
The Western Presidency is in many respects the most conservative 
part of the country. The consequence is that the theism of that 
part of India has not detached itself so much from Hinduism as 
has that of the progressive Samajes of other parts of the land. 
It is represented by the highest culture and literary ability of the 
native community in that region. And yet, like its sister societies, 
its influence is felt exclusively among the educated or partly edu- 
cated classes rather than among the masses. Indeed, none of the 
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Samajes of India have done anything as yet towards popularizing 
their doctrines. Oblivious to the teaching of history, as also to 
the dictates of sound wisdom, they fain would prove the divine 
origin and superior character of their religion by pointing to its 
ability to gratify the intelligence of the few, rather than by show- 
ing its power to draw and satisfy the spiritual yearnings of the 
many. Thus far they have indulged too freely and exclusively in 
ornate public prayers and grandiloquent addresses —all in Eng- 
lish; so that the movement savors more of an intellectual and 
moral renaissance than it does of a religious revival. 

In South India the religious quickening is slightly visible in a 
few branches of the Brahmo Samaj. It appears mainly, however, 
in an unorganized, but energetic and earnest, body of intelligent 
men under the leadership of Dewan Raganatho Rao. They do 
not hesitate to denounce, in unmeasured terms, the corruption of 
the popular Hinduism of the day, and to propose and proclaim 
“Vedic Hinduism” as the only heaven-born religion. The 
Dewan, with his party, believe in the full inspiration of the Vedas, 
and are confident that they teach monotheism and universal 
brotherhood. But while they base “ Vedic Hinduism” upon the 
Vedas, they do not hesitate to accept almost all the sacred books of 
Hindus as a part of their “ Scriptures,” including those very books 
which sanction and enforce idolatry and caste, those prime evils 
which they profess to fight! This movement does not outwardly 
break with Hinduism. Its object is to reform the ancestral faith 
from within, and to refashion it after the ancient simplicity and 
purity of *“ Vedic Hindus.” It is a habit of Hindus to indulge in 
platitudes concerning the golden age of the remote past, — a thing 
which, fortunately or unfortunately, they can do without much 
fear of contradiction, as they have no written history of the past, 
which they therefore paint with the glory and beauty of an imagi- 
nation which is disgusted with the present. 

The task of this party is a very hopeless one. It reminds one 
of Sisyphus and the stone. The good which they place before 
themselves is a very questionable one, as Western savants who 
have studied the Vedas clearly show. Moreover, they have already 
separated themselves so far from orthodox Hinduism as to be sus- 
pected by conservatives in much that they do. 

Some time ago the Dewan, at the invitation of the writer, 
visited Madura in order to deliver a couple of lectures on social 
reform, for he is an eloquent speaker on this subject also. 

On this occasion he sought opportunity for discussion with the 
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orthodox priests and conservative pandits. But after no little 
preliminary parleying they found it impossible to settle a basis 
of discussion. The question arose on the threshold of their 
discussion, What shall we regard as our Scriptures or authority 
on the subject? Under the Dewan’s definition of Scripture were 
included seven classes of authorities, including commentaries on 
their “inspired” books, and also the human conscience! The 
priests insisted upon adding astrological works also —a class of 
books whereby, as both parties well knew, they could prove any- 
thing they pleased. The Dewan demurred to this; and after 
three hours’ fighting on this point they abandoned every hope of 
discussing the great question; and the Dewan left the town 
with very vigorous expressions of contempt for the ignorant and 
bigoted priests. 

The Dewan is an excellent old gentleman, and eloquent in his 
pleas for a purified Aryan religion. But like all his fellow 
“ Aryans,” he is wanting in the religious strength and heroism 
necessary to exemplify his teaching and enforce his beliefs, even 
in his own family. In Western lands a reformer is preéminently 
a man of convictions, and of unswerving allegiance to the same. 
In India few of the myriad “reformers” ever dream that their 
vocation calls them to do aught else than to preach — practice 
is what they eloquently urge upon their audiences! One true 
reformer —a bold man of action — could do more good than ten 
thousands of the parrot reformers of India; and for such a man 
the land is yearning. And yet this Hindu reform movement is 
doing much good in South India. It is judiciously vague in its 
teaching, and yet most of the educated men of this Presidency, 
* who take any interest whatever in religious matters, side with this 
reform party as against orthodoxy; and the best and strongest 
native paper in South India is pledged to its hearty support. 

In addition to the above-mentioned efforts there has been initi- 
ated recently in South India a movement by the orthodox Hindu 
community for the defense of their faith, or, more correctly, for 
the destruction of the great enemy of their faith — Christianity. 
This work is almost exclusively supported and conducted by men 
who are wed to Brahmanism for good or for evil in all that it 
inculeates and practices. They uphold idolatry, and endeavor to 
prove its excellence ; they glory in caste as a divine institution. 
The Hindu Tract Society and Preaching Society of Madras are 
the result and embodiment of this movement. Thus organized it 
has shown much more vigor and push than all the other move- 
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ments put together. Being conservative, and inspired by an 
active hatred of Christianity, it is a grand rallying point to all 
who oppose Western ideas and innovations of any kind. 

The work done is twofold —the printing and distribution of 
tracts, and the training, commissioning, and support of preachers. 
Branch societies have already been established in several other 
cities of the Presidency ; and the movement is actively supported 
in nearly all the important towns of South India. In its methods 
it is purely polemic, in its aim destructive, and in its spirit grossly 
abusive. Neither in its tracts nor in its preachers does it con- 
descend to attempt any defense of Brahmanism. The writer has 
read nearly all its eighteen tracts, and is familiar with some of its 
preachers, and has yet to discover in all the first argument in 
defense of their faith. It is all one long tirade —a scurrilous 
abuse of Christianity, Christ, and Christians, — especially mis- 
sionaries. Their literature and addresses are unrelieved by any 
appeal to reason or recourse to sense. Consequently their object 
of arousing the blind passions of the people against Christianity 
and its adherents has in several cases been realized in persecution 
and riot. In Madura these tracts and preachers led, last year, to 
riot and abuse of our Christians. Some of the rioters were sub- 
sequently tried and imprisoned, and the principal emissary of 
the society was practically expelled from the town by the civil 
authorities. : 

Another method pursued by the president and agents of this 
society is that of clandestinely working among the students of 
mission institutions, painting before them supposed grievances, 
rousing their prejudices against the “ wily padre” and his institu- 
tions, expatiating upon the supposed evils of Christianity, and 
working them up generally to a state of revolt. 

The Madras Christian College rebellion of last year would have 
been impossible but for this society ; and the several insurrections 
of the last two years in other mission institutions had the same 
origin. Their most violent abuse is heaped upon the devoted 
head of the Christian street-preacher and upon mission schools. 
The Christian critics of mission educational work might study 
this movement with profit as revealing a conviction among the 
Hindus themselves that mission schools are a potent factor in 
leading the people to Christ. 

It has been interesting, even amusing, to the missionary to see 
the Hindus, during the last few years, courting theosophy as an 
ally in the work of opposing and defaming Christianity in India. 
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It has, however, been left to this Hindu Tract Society to lock 
hands with atheism in its vulgar and scurrilous diatribes against 
Christianity. The largest tract which this society has published 
is purely a reprint of a portion of an American infidel attack on 
our religion; and the so-called arguments which it presents are 
almost without exception an echo of Ingersoll’s “ Mistakes of 
Moses,” and of Bradlaugh’s “ Mistakes of Jesus.” Verily Herod 
and Pilate have again become friends. 

As a symptom of this high religious fever among the people we 
might add the fact that the writings of English and American 
rationalists, and such anti-Christian scientists as Huxley, are, by 
native orators and by editors of Hindu newspapers, ransacked for 
expressions of the writers’ belief that Christianity is either de- 
funct or moribund, and is being deserted by all men of thought 
and culture in Europe and America. Such expressions, some- 
times misunderstood and distorted, are scattered broadcast over 
the land, accompanied invariably by the reflection — * Shall we 
abandon our blessed, divine Aryan religion in exchange for this 
foreign religion of the white men, which they themselves are con- 
demning and deserting?” The quantity of this literature found 
in India to-day is enormous, and the zeal with which it is propa- 
gated is phenomenal, and, if properly understood in America, 
would undoubtedly tend to rouse many sleepy self-complacent 
churches. The writer has, during the last six months, seen more 
of the great missionary controversy published in one anti-Chris- 
tian secular paper in South India than in all the Christian and 
Anglo-Indian papers of the Presidency put together! And, of 
course, the articles written for and extracts printed in this paper 
are, in the main, antagonistic to missions. It shows that Hindus 
are preéminently alive to this subject. 

What is to be the issue of this religious ferment in the land of 
the Vedas? To the intelligent missionary it gives no cause for 
apprehension — is, indeed, full of promise. One certain and 
speedy result will be a purified and much more elevated Hindu- 
ism. Many of its grossest evils and most palpable errors have, 
during the last generation, retreated into obscurity under the 
scorching light of Christianity. Many of its childish superstitions, 
inane ceremonies, and sinful practices are now being abandoned 
as unworthy of the growing intelligence and quickened moral 
and religious perceptions of the people. 

The many organized efforts of religious reform which have 


recently sprung up, most of which are the offspring of Christian 
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example and teaching, are exerting a powerful influence in this 
direction. 

Through this revival Christianity will enjoy a more dignified 
work and a more speedy triumph in India. Formerly the most 
discouraging thing which missionaries had to meet in this land 
was stolid indifference — that well-known smile of assent and nod 
of approval which, in nearly all cases, meant rather an absence 
than the presence of serious thought. Hitherto we have also had 
to battle hard with deep, deep ignorance and pachydermatous 
superstition. By this religious movement the people are led to 
think, to inquire, and to reason. They are beginning to resort to 
argument as well as to custom as an arbiter in religious matters. 
All this means success to missions and a triumph to our religion, 
which needs only to have its sweet reasonableness understood in 
order to be loved and embraced. 

These very results are already appearing. Even the bitterness 
and irrationality of many of the attacks of Hindus upon Christi- 
anity is a confession of the weakness of their own cause and of 
their want of faith in its rationality. And when we see many 
Hindus seriously thinking on these things, and know of such men 
as Mr. Joshee (who recently visited America with his wife, now 
deceased) publicly abjuring their ancestral religion and confessing 
Christ, we understand its significance and rejoice in the assurance 
that these are but the first fruits of this new sowing — the first 
trophies of the mighty conquest which Christ is beginning to enjoy 


over all this great land. 
J. P. Jones. 
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THE WASTE IN PREACHING. 


Canon TWELLs, in one of his racy Colloquies on Preaching, intro- 
duces his readers to the following conversation between the rector and 
vicar in the study of a country rectory. The vicar, as he enters the 
study, finds the rector surrounded by manuscripts and proof-sheets : — 

“ What learned work is shortly to electrify the world ?” 

“T have made up my mind to publish some sermons.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. Somehow I am not often pleased or edi- 
fied with published sermons, but I am quite sure that it will be otherwise 
with yours.” 

“ What do you think I am going to call my intended volume ?” 

“T cannot guess. Most titles, more or less obvious, have already been 
appropriated, Of ‘Questions of the Day,’ ‘Problems of the Age,’ and 
so forth, we have had enough and to spare. ‘ Village Sermons,’ ‘ Parish 
Sermons,’ and ‘ Plain Sermons,’ are commoner still. Have you hit on 
anything new.” 

“T am going to call it ‘ Lost Labor.’ ” 

There is a great deal of seriousness, as any one will see by reading 
on, under the sareasm of this title. Sareasm about themselves is the 
way in which some men express their seriousness. Interpret the pleas- 
antry of some ministers about their own sermons, and you have at the 
bottom of it the complaint of their souls. “ Lost labor” is the refrain 
of many a good preacher in the sober afterthought of his work. And 
the genuineness of the complaint lies in the fact that it is an expression 
not so much of intellectual as of moral regret, not that the man has made 
a failure, but that the truth has lost a chance. 

Of course it is to be conceded at once that very much of dissatisfaction 
may follow as a reaction from the best preaching — the better the preach- 
ing the greater the reaction in some temperaments. Of course it is to 
be conceded that a preacher is not to judge of results by his moods or 
by his knowledge. He works in the region of the unseen and the un- 
known. Of course, too, it is to be conceded that it requires a vast ex- 
penditure of power in preaching, and in very good preaching, to maintain 
things as they are. The fact that the church holds its place amid the 
forces of modern society, which are so largely brain forces, can be ex- 
plained on no other ground than that of the present power of the pulpit. 
But after these and like concessions have been made the conviction 
remains, supported, we believe, no less by a preacher’s own conscious- 
ness than by general observation, that a part of preaching fails because 
it ought to fail. It would be unnatural, contrary to reason, confusing to 
the last degree to all ordinary working principles, if it should succeed. 
Not a little of preaching, as we conceive, is wasted through the failure 
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of the average preacher to make sufficient moral use of his personality. 
We are persuaded that the majority of preachers do not appear to be 
half as much in earnest as they are — the impression does not do justice 
to the fact. The art of preaching, like the morality of it, consists in 
making the communication of truth correspond precisely to the appre- 
hension and experience of it. When the attempt is made to communi- 
cate more truth than one has in personal possession, or when feeling is 
simulated, preaching becomes unmoral, and if persisted in, immoral. 
But this is not the danger of the majority. Their danger is that they 
will not really communicate the truth they have, or express the feeling 
they have about it. The truth they utter lacks the full moral support 
of their personality, and to the degree in which it lacks that fails of im- 
pression. For the law is, which one readily can test as he listens to 
others, that the impression of a truth follows not the truth itself, but the 
manifestation of its power over the one who utters it. 

There are various reasons for this failure of the majority of preachers 
to make full moral use of their personality, apart from the inability of 
some to do it. There are men who cannot express themselves. 

One reason specially operative at the present time lies, as it seems to 
us, in the false application of the idea of power in reserve or under 
repression. ‘The idea is right. Nothing is more effective than the sense 
a speaker may give of thought in reserve or of feeling repressed. But 
the fact is always necessary to the effect. Power in reserve naturally 
gives repose of manner, but we cannot reason back from repose to 
power. The one sign of power under all conditions is vitality. One 
man reads his sermon without gesture, hardly with uplifted eye, but his 
words, how they burn and smite. The action is in the style. Another 
man stands and talks, but his whole personality speaks. Assume either 
man’s manner and you must have the equivalent of his power in style or 
personality. In some way the preacher must make himself felt. That 
is his first and last business. The truth we can get elsewhere. What 
we want of him is inspiration, convincement, incentive, and persuasion. 
Vehemence we have cast out of the pulpit, but the repose which even 
suggests indifference or the want of spiritual vitality can never fill the 
vacancy. 

Another reason, operative with some temperaments, appears to be a 
certain want of timeliness in the preparation for preaching, by which we 
mean that the intellectual and the emotional are not always made to act 
in conjunction. As a result, when the time comes to preach the intellec- 
tual element is found to be immature, or the emotional element has be- 
come a spent force. To be able to utter a truth in heat, and yet when 
it has taken form and shape and reached its great conclusion — that is 
preaching. But what preacher has not felt the fires burning low or 
dying out under the process of elaboration? The truth wrought out in 
the sermon, — that is not the truth that laid hold upon the heart and 
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cried out for utterance. Of course the greater experiences in the pulpit 
are the reverse of this, when the truth grows warmer as it grows 
clearer, when it flames as it expands, and finally comes forth not only 
radiant in its own light, but touched with the emotion it has kindled. 
Touched with emotion — that is the touch which makes the old new, and 
the common fresh. As a quaint old commentator said after reading 
Paul’s words to the Philippians, “I have told you often and now tell 
you weeping,” “ Ah, Paul, that makes it a new truth! You have not 
said just that before.” 

But the chief reason, we are convinced, why preachers do not make 
enough moral use of their personality grows out of their failure to sur- 
render themselves absolutely to those truths which have most power to 
possess and master them. A preacher can, if he will, declare the truth, 
but not the whole truth, or rather the whole truth will best get a hearing 
through him as he preaches that truth most real to him, with all his 
might. Mere completeness is only another name for the commonplace. 
Why should we expect more of a man than of an age? In every age of 
the church some truth has gathered up into itself pretty much all of the 
motive which had any effect upon the age. Motive does not lie in the 
equilibrium of truth, or in the consistency of its parts, or in its complete- 
ness, but in the truth, whatever it may be, which is most apprehended, 
most felt, most fitted to the present need and the present use. Into that 
truth are gathered up all other truths which the preacher has power to 
use at all. The characteristic of the great preachers has been the com- 
paratively small range of their working truths. Some ruling conception 
of God, carrying with it the appropriate view of human life in its action 
and destiny, has been their constant theme. And their surrender to this 
conception, whatever it may have been, has given them their power. 
Their preaching has had about it one unmistakable mark — the iterative 
quality. They never repeat themselves, their theme yields infinite va- 
riety, but they are always repeating their truth. It appears and reap- 
pears in all their utterances. They blaze their way through their genera- 
tion by the truth which masters them, “the master light of all their 
seeing.” We'can retrace their steps not by the marks of style, but by 
ruling ideas and motives. Let no one say that this means the reduction 
of truth, or a one-sided presentation of it. It means simply reality, the 
inexorable condition of preaching. When the preacher ventures beyond 
that, be his range large or small, he is as weak as any other man. His 
strength has departed from him. Reality is restriction, that must be 
allowed, but it is the straitening of a man to his task. Of the common 
measurements of truth, the preacher may have length and breadth, and 
the more territory he can own the better, but he must have height and 
depth, the possession of the truth which lifts him to God, which puts 
him also at the heart of humanity. 

We pass to a waste which is much more evident to the public than 
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that which comes from the failure to utilize the moral power of per- 
sonality, a waste which often calls out in a very brusque way the public 
criticism. The charge is that sermons are not conceived under con- 
ditions sympathetic with the thought and feeling of many whom they 
ought toreach. The deficiency charged, it is to be noted, is in sympathy 
not in love, a distinction which can be easily understood, as a preacher 
very soon comes to learn that it is not enough to love men in order to 
reach them. There must be sympathy, the fellow feeling, the feeling 
with one’s fellow where he feels most, or with the class of one’s fellows 
where the feeling is deepest. No one asks, so far as we know, that 
preaching should be secularized. Certainly the secularized classes do 
not ask for it. Neither do men ask that the preacher should discuss the 
subjects of their daily concern, or to any large extent even their griev- 
ances. What they do ask for is that truth should be conceived from their 
point of view and of feeling. Is the demand unreasonable ? 

In what does the unselfishness of the ministry consist? Does it not 
consist in this, that the preacher shall endeavor to put himself in the 
place of other men, to understand and interpret them, to get their view 
of life, of truth, and of God, or if they have no intelligent views about 
these, that he shall try to feel about them as they feel? We grant the 
educating power of the ministry, the power it has to train men to 
think and feel religiously ; but that assumes contact already made. Sup- 
pose we wish to enlarge the constituency of the church, to extend the 
work of Christ among men through the pulpit, not simply through chari- 
ties and missions, what is the first condition of success Is it not in 
some cases intellectual sympathy, in others moral sympathy ? 

Let us take one or two illustrations. We are just emerging from the 
conflict of Religion and Science. The position of the pulpit during this 
conflict has been a very trying one. Its own unscientific training, the 
fear of the church, the arrogance of some scientists, all combined to 
provoke in some preachers the spirit of denunciation or hostile criticism. 
On the whole, the restraint of the pulpit has been more than could have 
been expected. But we can now see, now that the church has caught the 
scientific spirit and has begun to apply the scientific method, — we can 
now see how much the more Christian scientific minds have been obliged 
to endure at the hands of the ministry in its want of appreciation of their 
view of truth. Not that they asked the ministry to accept their theo- 
ries, much less to promulgate them, but that they have craved intellectual 
sympathy. Men self-centred in their Christianity, like Asa Gray, could 
maintain their own Christian position, but how many minds more uncer- 
tain, less reverent, easily offended, have been alienated from the church 
and from Christianity we may never know. 

An illustration more pertinent is at hand. We are entering upon a 
period of most serious agitation in respect to social problems. The pres- 
ent demand upon the pulpit is more comprehensive than in the case just 
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cited. The scientist asked only for intellectual sympathy. The socialist 
asks for intellectual and moral sympathy. ‘The scientist had no griev- 
ances. The socialist has, yet he does not want charity. He wants 
sympathy — the understanding of his point of view, the appreciation of 
his social position. And now, what is the condition in which this new 
demand finds the ordinary ministry of the country, and especially of 
New England? Most preachers, even some who have endured no little 
personal hardship, have become accustomed to a religion of prosperity. 
They have preached to prosperous people. They have tried to study 
their temptations, they have tried to teach them their duties. And these 
people who fill the churches, though sharing in the materialism of the time, 
are yet by inheritance possessed of generations of mental and spiritual 
culture. Meanwhile the people who make the present demand upon the 
ministry are different at every outward point. They are a new people, 
without a past. They are the exclusive product of industrialism. What- 
ever their nationality, they date to a common origin. Each generation 
is born into the atmosphere of materialism. As it learns to think it is 
trained to think away from the church and outside Christianity. Mr. 
Huxley said, in apologizing for appearing before a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, that he lived in an extra Christian world. Here is an- 
other extra Christian world, peopled with what we now fitly call the 
masses. They are in the stage of rights, not of duties. Their tempta- 
tions are born of their condition, their struggles, the alternations of de- 
pression and hope. And their views of life, of duty, and of God are 
bounded by their horizon. What has the average preacher amongst us 
to say to these people? How shall he get a hearing? Does he know 
their language? Evidently all preaching must be a waste until the min- 
istry is able to get into sympathetic position. Nothing is so remarkable 
in the ministry of Christ, nothing would be so remarkable were it not 
his ministry, as the fact that He at once got into position for it, where He 
could work up and not down. “This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” And whence from that time to this Christianity has reached 
with its truth into the classes outside whenever its own natural inheri- 
tance, it has been through some one who has gotten into position amongst 
them. It is not for us now to say, or even to suggest, how this is to be 
done in the particular case before us. We are speaking altogether in the 
way of illustration, and of the large fact that as often as any just de- 
mand upon the pulpit for intellectual or moral sympathy arises, until 
that demand is satisfied preaching is an absolute waste. 

We touch with some hesitancy, because of its indefiniteness, upon 
another waste which has to do with the tone of preaching. But we 
think that most preachers, and many laymen, will understand us and 
agree with us, when we say that all preaching has more or less waste 
about it which does have the unmistakable and irrepressible tone of a 
great hopefulness. Dr. Hopkins has said that theism implies optimism ; 
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and we may add, if theism, much more Christianity. Not an easy op- 
timism. We do not want jaunty preaching. It would be useless for 
the pulpit to prophesy smooth things, for men would not believe it if it 
did. The best safeguard of a serious orthodoxy is the common sense of 
mankind. Things are not smooth, they are not right, and men know it. 
Every man, at some time, feels the discord, the pain, the penalty of sin 
within him and around him. But that feeling is not his salvation. We 
are saved by hope. This is not only the utterance of the Bible, this is 
its method ; and it is also, so far as we know, without exception, the 
method and tone of the great Biblical preachers. The twofold charac- 
teristic of their preaching is seriousness and hopefulness. And _ this 
twofold characteristic of tone in their preaching ought to characterize all 
preaching. The pulpit can in no wise allow men to overlook any fact of 
temptation or sin, but it must never fail to teach them to look up. Men 
everywhere want preaching which will make full account of all that 
is ugainst them, of every spiritual foe lurking in their path, of every 
spiritual foe lurking in their heart, and yet which is always saying to 
them — nevertheless. This is the outcome of the Christian interpre- 
tation of the world. Make the world as bad as it is, overlook nothing 
and underestimate nothing on the side of evil, and then put Christianity 
into it, and the result is plus on the side of man. 

We have said that the pulpit cannot beguile men with an easy opti- 
mism, if it would ; but a pessimist in the pulpit, that is as much a contra- 
diction as a Christian cynic. What good can preachers do with their 
complaints ? Complaints are of their own hearts, not of Christianity. 
Christianity never complains. But he is a rare preacher who does not 
at some time in his ministry fall into that tone. Preachers complain of 
their times, of the church ; they make, it may be, their prayer-meetings, 
which ought to be an inspiration, a burden. And whenever this is the 
case what does it mean? It always means the loss of spiritual nerve. 
Nothing more, nothing less. If an engineer on a swift train on the 
great roads loses time, they take him off for a time and put him ona 
freight, that he may recover his nerve. Would that there were some 
place to which preachers could be retired, when they begin to lose heart 
and faith, faith in God or in men, till they, too, could recover their 
spiritual nerve, and keep time again in the march of Christianity. 

We offer one more suggestion of a very practical sort. We know 
not how much preaching runs to waste for failure of the man to follow 
up the preacher. One of the most serious questions which a preacher 
ean ask himself is this: What am I doing when I am not preaching ? 
Where are my thoughts, my plans, my inspiration, desires, and longings ? 
Towards what ends am I pushing out with the constant energies of my 
nature? Preaching is not an end, but it is very easy to make it an end. 
Most preachers do make it a chief end, in that they make it the climax 
of their energy and thought and spiritual purpose. The strong tides of 
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their spiritual being do not underrun their preaching out with it into 
the great life toward which it points. Dr. Pentecost has told this of 
himself: As he was preaching at one time in the presence of Dr. Bonar, 
enjoying, as a man will, the luxury of proclaiming the gospel, Dr. Bonar 
came to him at the conclusion, touched him on the shoulder, and said: 
“ You love to preach, — don’t you?” “Yes, I do.” ‘Do you love men 
to whom you preach?” That was a much deeper question, and it is 
worth every man’s asking of himself, when he finds himself more in 
love with the truth, or with the proclamation of it, than with men to 
whom, and for whom, the truth has been revealed. There is a love of 
men which the sermon cannot satisfy, and the right to preach to men 
carries with it other rights in their behalf. Preaching is simply the ac- 
knowledged sign, the warrant of what Bushnell calls “the property right 
we have in souls.” The man, therefore, as he follows after the preacher, 
is not a spiritual impertinence. He may, of course, make himself such; 
but not if he act wisely, tenderly, and, above all things, manfully. It 
is the habit of some preachers to follow the sermon with the personal 
letter, others with timely conversation, others with the opportunity of the 
after-meeting. In some cases these personal methods may not be neces- 
sary. Preaching may be so quickening as to create of itself an office 
practice for the preacher. Those who have listened to his words may 
be so awakened and stimulated that they will come to him to ask him 
for further help in the life of the soul. 

Our readers have noted that what we have said about the waste in 
preaching has had to do almost entirely with the preacher himself — first 
with the moral use of his personality involving his grasp upon the truth ; 
then with the use he may make of his sympathies for getting into posi- 
tion for preaching among those whom he would not otherwise reach ; then 
with that elevation of spirit, that certainty and assurance, that glorious 
affirmative condition of the soul, which comports with the genius of Chris- 

* tianity ; and now with the love of men, that enthusiasm for humanity, 
not in the mass alone, but for individual souls, of which preaching is the 
sign, but never the end. The whole question is almost entirely personal. 
We do not get on far by estimating the number of sermons preached 
every year by the ministry at large, and then trying to calculate the 
greater results which ought to follow. Great results do follow the 
preaching of the gospel, else the church would not be what it is to-day, 
nor the world. We have no patience with criticisms of the pulpit which 
assume its decline. The pulpit never was at work in more various ways, 
or toward higher ends. And, to our thought, the preacher never had a 
better chance. There was never so much of the truth of God within 
his reach. He never had a readier access to the hearts of his fellow- 
men. We think that the preacher of our time ought to stand in awe of 
his opportunity. And we think, too, that in his personal endeavors to 

make his preaching do its legitimate work with the least waste, he is 
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entitled to the full advantage of the known and the unknown results of 
his preaching. We refer to the unknown results, for he may be sure — 
we say he may be sure — that the unknown always exceed the known. 
That goes with the nature of his work. And sometimes a glimpse 
into the unknown, a message from the unexpected, though it be of an- 
other’s work, tells him what to believe of himself and of his own work. 
In the conversation to which we referred at the beginning of this discus- 
sion the tone grows more and more serious as it proceeds. At one point 
the rector falls into quite a desponding mood, like Bunyan’s Christian. 
And the vicar plays the part of Bunyan’s Hopeful. The Colloquy closes 
with this incident out of the personal knowledge of the vicar : — 

“A friend of mine, a layman, was once in the company of a very 
eminent preacher, then in the decline of life. My friend happened to 
remark what a comfort it must be to think of all the good he had done 
by his gift of eloquence. The eyes of the old man filled with tears. 
‘You little know! you little know! If I ever turned one heart from 
the ways of disobedience to the wisdom of the just, God has withheld 
the assurance from me. I have been admired and flattered and run 
after; but how gladly I would forget all that, to be told of a single soul 
I have been instrumental in saving!’ The eminent preacher entered 
into his rest. There was a great funeral. Many pressed around the 
grave who had oftentimes hung entranced upon his lips. My friend was 
there, and by his side was a stranger, who was so deeply moved that, 
when all was over, my friend said to him: ‘ You knew him, I suppose?’ 
‘Knew him,’ was the reply, ‘no; I never spoke to him, but I owe to 
him my soul.’ ” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s recent address on the causes, results, and respon- 
sibilities of the English occupation of Egypt, is of unusual interest. It 
was given at West Birmingham in response to a resolution of welcome 
to himself and Mrs. Chamberlain on their return from an Egyptian 
tour, and is very largely a report of conclusions to which he has been led 
by this visit. 

Mr. Gladstone’s government, it will be recalled, entered with great 
reluctance upon the occupation of Egypt. Mr. Chamberlain yielded to 
it only as a matter of necessity and in the hope of a speedy evacuation. 
His own unwillingness, he intimates, was shared by every member of the 
cabinet. In view of what he has seen in Egypt he has changed his 
mind, and he gives some cogent reasons for this modification, or rather, 
reversal of judgment. 

Ismail Pasha’s government, Mr. Chamberlain alleges, was the worst 
known to Egyptian history. He was forced to abdicate, and his son, the 
present Khedive, received assurances from France and England that if 
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he would follow their advice they would stand by him. Political changes 
caused the French government, against Gambetta’s urgent remonstrances, 
to withdraw from all responsibility. This was certainly fortunate, as re- 
spects Egypt, for a dual control would necessarily have lacked, at least to a 
high degree, the qualities which have proved effective and beneficial. Mr. 
Chamberlain draws a vivid picture of the deplorable condition of the 
country when the English assumed leadership. There was an onerous 
debt, a deficit in the treasury, oppressive taxation, dishonesty and extor- 
tion in collecting the revenues, imminent bankruptcy. The courts were 
inefficient at best, and saturated with corruption. ‘Torture prevailed 
almost universally. The bastinado (kourbash) was used upon every 
occasion — to extort payment of taxes, confession of crime, respect for 
authority and for the position of every village tyrant and every provincial 
governor. There was a system of forced labor, called the corvée, that was 
intended originally to maintain works of irrigation, to keep clear the 
canals, by which the great system of watering the country was carried 
out. This had been abused, as everything else had been, and hundreds 
and thousands of men were taken from their own work, taken from 
their fields at a time when the harvest ought to have been proceeded 
with, or the fields ought to have been tilled, in order to labor on the land 
of others, and without prospect of any direct advantage to themselves. 
There was a conscription, a forced conscription, which was open to the 
same objection as the corvée —that is to say, while it pressed very 
lightly upon the rich, it pressed very hardly indeed upon the poor ; the 
rich escaped by means of bribes, but the poor could not escape. The 
ambitious purposes of the Khedive required an enormous army. Service 
in it was for life. The men were sent in chains to the Soudan, then the 
equatorial province of Egypt. There they perished like flies. Besides 
all this the irrigation of the country, upon which its welfare almost de- 
pended, was allowed to get into bad order. In the supply of water the 
“rich benefited at the expense of the poor. So that the unfortunate peasant 
was in this position — that while the exactions upon him were increasing 
almost beyond the power of a human being to sustain, the only means 
by which he could obtain a bare subsistence, let alone meet the claims 
upon him, were being taken away or doled out to him by corrupt offi- 
cials.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain adds: “ After having inquired into this matter on 
the spot, after having consulted not merely the official persons, whether 
Egyptian or English, but having taken the opportunity of conversing 
with every native with whom I could come in contact and with represen- 
tative men who were well able to express their opinions —I say to you 
that the state of the fellaheen of Egypt was more miserable than the 
condition of any similar peasantry on the face of the earth.” 

The change wrought in eight years under English control is a bright 
chapter in history. There is a surplus in the treasury, and were it not 
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for the unworthy opposition of the French, the conversion of the debt 
would have secured additional relief. The courts have been reformed, 
a just code established, and corruption practically banished. An equita- 
ble and feasible system of taxation is established. The corvée has been 
done away with, and conscription restricted. The army is cut down 
three fourths, and service is for a short term. Irrigation is improved, 
and in its terms is made equally available to the poor with the rich. A 
cabinet minister said to Mr. Chamberlain in Cairo, “ This is not a reform, 
this is a revolution and a new birth.” 

It is interesting to notice with how small an expenditure such great 
results are working out. Mr. Chamberlain says that they are “due to 
the influence of a mere handful of your fellow-countrymen, a few scores 
of Englishmen acting under Sir Evelyn Baring, our Minister at Cairo.” 
At the close of the year 1888, — we have not at hand later statistics, — 
the English army of occupation numbered only 3,490. 

Although so much has been accomplished, it cannot be thought that 
Egypt is now able unaided to care for its own affairs, nor do its best men 
desire this. For uncounted centuries its government has been a despot- 
ism. ‘The withdrawal of England would mean either a relapse into the 
old misery, or the intervention of some other European power. 

Mr. Chamberlain returns from Egypt fully persuaded, contrary to his 
earlier opinion, that England should not merely set up a government in 
Egypt and look after her own immediate interests, but seek to secure the 
conditions there of permanent prosperity. The hand that has raised 
Egypt to her present hopeful position has been pure from bribes, honest, 
just, merciful. The only politics that can secure her welfare must be 
clean, true, and righteous. All this is required in the interest of those 
who, under the old dual control, or later, have embarked in financial en- 
terprises there. So that from the point of view of commercial politics, 
and with regard solely to what many suppose was the chief motive in the 
original occupation of the country, a continued ascendancy of English- 
men in the Egyptian government is demanded. A policy leavened with 
morality has proved itself to be the best fiscally. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s contention is broader and higher. England has a “duty” to 
Egypt, responsibilities and obligations that grow out of the results which 
have already been secured. Her task has widened with this experience. 
She can help recover a land to permanent prosperity, a people to the 
blessings of civil order, equal laws, freedom, and self-government. Let 
her complete a work which is the fruit of what she has done, and worthy 
of her greatness. 


DENOMINATIONAL NEWSPAPERS. 
AppressEs on the ideal religious newspaper were recently delivered 
in New York before the “ Presbyterian Social Union,” by Rev. Dr. Dex- 
ter, editor of the “ Congregationalist,” Rev. Dr. Wayland, editor of the 
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“ National Baptist,” and Rev. Dr. Prime, editor of the “ New York Ob- 
server” (Presbyterian). For the most part the descriptions were very 
general, but Dr. Dexter advocated the more definite opinions that the re- 
ligious newspaper should be denominational, and under individual owner- 
ship and control. 

It is gratifying to observe, as it would be, if our space allowed, to re- 
peat, the excellent theories these editors have adopted in respect to the 
proper objects of a weekly religious newspaper. And, in general, we 
have no doubt that the journals they edit are conducted according to the 
principles they laid down. We are not disposed, either, to question the 
usefulness and importance of papers which are denominational. The 
activities and interests of every great denomination furnish material 
enough to fill a weekly paper, and in no other way, perhaps, can Chris- 
tian people be kept informed concerning the work and progress of the 
several religious bodies to which they belong. Interests which are com- 
mon to all denominations will not be entirely overlooked. And unde- 
nominational papers may find room by the side of those which have a 
more limited scope. 

Individual control is also in many respects preferable to denomina- 
tional management through elected editors, especially in the more loosely 
organized religious bodies. Strictly speaking, journals conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise are semi-denominational, but they are quite as likely to 
be representative as those which are under ecclesiastical control. We 


are not therefore prepared after deliberation to say, as we have some- 
times, it must be confessed, been tempted, like the Psalmist, to say in our 
haste, that denominational newspapers are a curse to the churches. 
Assuming that they have a legitimate and even useful place, we are 
frequently, nevertheless, troubled with a suspicion that they are in dan- 
ger of falling below the ideal, so well described by these editors, in the 
very field which they have chosen, by failing to extend themselves to the 


~ actual breadth of the denomination. If a paper professes to be the or- 


gan of a denomination, adopting, it may be, the denominational name as 
its own title, it may fairly be expected to represent the whole denomina- 
tion, and not a party inside the denomination. 

This is the more important because, as no one can fail to observe, the 
principal religious and theological movements at the present time are go- 
ing on within the denominations, rather than, as formerly, by antago- 
nisms and rivalries without. With the Presbyterians it is revision of the 
Westminster Confession, an internal conflict between two wings of one 
church. With the Episcopalians it is ritual, an internal issue between 
two parties in one church. With the Congregationalists it is a conflict 
between narrowness and comprehensiveness in theology, materialized in 
the specific cases of their oldest missionary society and oldest divinity 
school, a conflict between conservatives and liberals in one church. 
These movements, as might easily be shown, are really different phases of 
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one tendency, so that there are in fact two great parties, both of which are 
represented in all the denominations. Therefore one needs to know what 
is going on in both wings of the religious communion to which he belongs, 
where he has a relation and a responsibility to the local form of a gen- 
eral movement. If he is identified in opinion with one wing, there is all 
the more reason why he should have correct information of the motive, 
strength, and purpose of the other wing. And he naturally looks to the 
paper which professes to be the organ of the whole denomination to re- 
port with as much fullness and as careful accuracy the one wing as the 
other. A journal may do this and at the same time hold and advocate 
decided opinions on matters in issue. But its support of one side as 
against the other should not go beyond argument and appeal to employ 
suppression, reduction, or coloring of facts. The report of a public dis- 
cussion or legal argument which to the hearers was by no means all on 
one side should not give ten inches of a column to the side the paper 
favors and one inch to the other side; should not slip over or omit the 
strong points of an opponent’s argument and cover up or ignore the 
weak points of argument on the side it supports; should not announce 
that the decision of a committee or a court has a bearing which it does 
not have; in a word, should not exclude or explain away facts which 
make against the position of the editor, nor magnify and misinterpret 
facts to gain support for his own view. If such a course should be 
adopted one party would be deceived and the other irritated. The 
strength of a new opinion and of its support being minimized or sneered 
at, those who do not accept it would think it unworthy of attention, and 
would be taken by surprise when it shows its power in some unmistaka- 
ble way. And those who favor it would feel that if they were correctly 
reported they would be treated with more respect, or even that their 
opinions would not be looked on with so grave suspicion and as danger- 
ous departures from the truth. We would not deny that there are real 
differences of opinion which are important, but it is a pity they should 
be exaggerated. We are unable, for example, to hold theories of the 
composition of the Bible held by some persons in our own denomination, 
but we should thank no one who tried to make us believe that those the- 
ories are of a purely mechanical, verbal inspiration under which the 
writers were merely penholders. It should not be a possible occurrence 
that an acquaintance, after a sermon heard or a conversation engaged in, 
declares that he had had a wrong impression of the opinions held, and 
admits that he got his information from the denominational newspaper, 
or that of a misinformed person it has to be said, “Oh, he reads only 
such a religious paper.” From daily newspapers which are organs of 
political parties one does not expect to learn the true state of affairs, 
even of the party represented. He will be none too well informed if he 
reads papers of both parties. But from a religious newspaper one has a 
right to expect reliable information, and a fair presentation of important 
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movements which affect the welfare of his denomination and religion. 
It would certainly be a reproach upon the religious newspaper if people 
generally should feel that there is greater accuracy and fairness in the 
secular newspaper. It would be especially unfortunate if the impression 
became general that the denominational newspaper cannot be depended 
on in the representations it makes of the wing to which the editor is op- 
posed. It is evident that the temptation to suppress or distort facts is 
much greater than with the undenominational religious newspaper. An 
editor who is gathering facts, reports of debates, and ecclesiastical action 
from many quarters, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, is not likely to be 
a partisan in respect to so many interests, and will give a fair account of 
what is actually going on in the various religious bodies. But an editor 
whose paper is the organ of his own denomination is in danger of trying 
to bend facts to the support of the opinions he advocates. And when doc- 
trinal development is from within the denomination the danger is greater. 
We mean, in a word, that the responsibility of an editor in the conduct 
of a denominational journal is measured by the fact that vital issues are 
at stake within the close and limited sphere of each religious communion ; 
that these issues are joined as between wings, to one of which the editor 
will probably and may properly belong ; that progress in knowledge of 
the truth depends in no small degree on his conscientious attempts to help 
each party understand the actual opinions and the actual success of the 
other ; and that he needs to guard himself especially concerning the state- 
ments he publishes to his multitude of readers relative to facts and per- 
sons. 

There should be no serious difficulty in combining earnest advocacy 
of his own opinions with fairness of representation. A Presbyterian 
journal may advocate or oppose revision of the Westminster Confession, 
and yet give an impartial report of both sides of the debate in the vari- 
ous Presbyteries. An Episcopal paper may oppose ritualism without 

“misrepresenting the arguments and feelings, or concealing the power, of 
the High Church party. A Congregational newspaper may sustain the 
policy of a missionary society without ignoring objections which are 
urged by ministers ‘and churches, and may oppose the views of a theo- 
logical faculty without the imputation of wrong motives or withholding 
and reducing the facts concerning the sympathy and support they receive. 
A denominational newspaper should be careful not to form the habit of 
putting an unfavorable construction always on the acts of the opposing 
wing, and a favorable construction always on the acts of the party it 
favors, so that it shall come to have a reputation for partiality. 

Two of the speakers to whom we have referred mentioned the account- 
ability of religious papers to their subscribers, one of them very plainly 
declaring that a paper controlled by private enterprise is more sensitive 
to the demands of the religious public than one controlled by the de- 
nomination, because the subscription-list, in case of a private enterprise, 
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must be kept at the highest point to make the paper profitable. We 
should be reluctant to infer that the policy of a denominational paper is 
determined by the consideration of popularity rather than by the interests 
of the denomination and of the Christian religion. But even if that 
were the case, no mistake could be greater than to suppose that partisan- 
ship spreading from the editorial to the reporter’s column is more popular 
than fairness of statement. ‘There is a large and increasing number 
who wish to hear from both sides, and who value most highly a journal 
which is impartial and complete in reporting what is going forward in 
all branches and parties of the denomination. And also, for the com- 
fort of editors, the fact may be recognized that many persons subscribe 
toa religious paper with which they are not in agreement, because it 
furnishes one thing or another not to be found elsewhere, as items of 
church news, ministerial changes, and the like. 

The tone of a religious newspaper should be Christian. The spirit of 
candor, of charitableness, of toleration, should pervade all its utterances. 
One does not like to rise from reading the paper with a bad taste in his 
mouth. There should not be an autocratic spirit, as if the editor were a 
judge whose decisions on all denominational, not to say social, political, 
and religious matters are final. A certain secular journal which always 
speaks ex cathedra has been called the “ judgment-seat.” The impres- 
sion is sometimes made that editors of religious journals fancy they are 
clothed with a kind of ecclesiastical authority. Like the preacher, only 
in a greater degree, both because his audience is larger and is not before 
his very face, the editor, knowing that he is not likely to be challenged 
or disputed, is in danger of assuming a dictatorial tone. And when, 
withal, there is a patronizing air, as if the editor could tell you precisely 
what movements and methods are to be approved and what are to be 
looked on a little askance, if the paper claims infallibility even in its 
prophetic utterances, frequently reminding the reader that in its issue of 
eighteen months ago it told him so, and never correcting a mistake ex- 
cept under compulsion and grudgingly, and if, also, the editor seems to 
recognize certain persons as the élite of the denomination, to whom at 
every mention of their names the censer is to be swung, he himself, of 
course, belonging to the charmed circle, while others receive no more 
than civil treatment, if indeed they are recognized at all, then the tone 
of the paper is not Christian, and one is more than doubtful whether he 
cares to have it coming week after week into his house. If by the side 
of these deliverances there is column after column of unimportant 
items about the external happenings of parishes east and west, a sensible 
reader has a feeling of humiliation when he lays the paper aside, as if 
he had been listening to the gossip and oracular opinions of a company 
gathered at the corner store, or of the village sewing society. 

It is but fair to say, however, that editors devote as much space as 
they do to local items only as a necessary evil. It is asad but true 
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consideration that religious papers secure and retain a large portion of 
their subscribers by publishing a mass of ministerial and parish items. 
The chances are that in every issue mention will be made of some person 
whom the reader has known or seen. He takes up the paper expecting 
to find a paragraph which has a personal interest. As he finds that 
people he knows are prominent in different parts of the country, promi- 
nent enough at any rate to be noticed in the great denominational organ, 
he feels as if he were identified with important persons and events. 
Before the year is out his own name or his own church may be men- 
tioned. As one is more interested in photographs of places he has seen 
than in those of places he has not seen, so many readers are chiefly 
interested in the doings of persons and places already known to them. 
But as people learn to have a more vital concern in religious principles 
and progress, in doctrinal development, and in social reform, editors may 
be able to reclaim some of the space now wasted on news of the churches, 
to the large interests of the denomination in its service to the kingdom 
of God.! 

The opportunity of the denominational newspaper is unsurpassed in 
the field of journalism, because the most important religious movements 
are an evolution at close quarters within denominations. A journal 
which, while having the courage of its convictions, is above partisanship, 
is candid, impartial, tolerant, straightforward, and, in a word, Christian, is 
capable of rendering an invaluable service to truth and righteousness. 


THE “ADVANCE” ON AGNOSTICISM RESPECTING FUTURE PRO- 
BATION. 


A CONGREGATIONAL pastor in Nebraska is reported to have resigned 
his office and accepted a call to a Unitarian church. - Such changes usu- 
ally pass with but little comment, since they involve questions of per- 
sonal experience which are outside the sphere of journalism. Not long 
since a new mission of the American Board was seriously embarrassed 
by a similar change of faith on the part of one of its members, a gradu- 
ate of a Western Congregational Seminary. It was passed over without 
public comment. No one, so far as we are aware, ever thought of 
making theological capital out of it. 

In the case before us the “ Advance ” has seen best to adopt a different 
method, and in a leading editorial endeavors to “improve ” the event in 
the interest of the old theology and the missionary policy it is advocating. 
The pastor in question, early in the year 1886, applied to the American 
Board for appointment as a missionary. After a suspense of nearly 
eleven months he was refused a commission because of his agnostic 
position on the question of future grace for those who die without know- 
ledge of a Redeemer. The “Advance” quotes from his language at 
that time — his “I do not know ” — and connects with it as the natural 
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sequence his present action. Its argument, if such it may be called, is: 
Doubt or ignorance respecting the decisiveness of this life, for those who 
never hear in it of a Redeemer, leads to a renunciation of evangelical 
faith. 

We have no knowledge of the particular transition from which it 
draws this sweeping inference, beyond its own statements, and these con- 
tain no words from the clergyman who is thus used for admonition and 
rebuke. But, assuming the case to be wholly as represented, it is obvi- 
ously a very premature and hasty process that accepts a single experience 
as typical and normative. The missionary to whom we have referred, 
we may safely assume, from his appointment by the Board, was no 
agnostic on the question of future probation or on any other of the 
articles of Dr. Alden’s memorandum, yet he relinquished the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity while engaged in missionary work. 

The only question is, whether agnosticism respecting a future proba- 
tion contains in principle the alleged development, or at least has such 
inward affiliations as to predispose to it. So far as this can be deter- 
mined by observation of its workings, as we have said, a single case is 
quite insufficient for any safe inference. We are at present left, there- 
fore, to our knowledge of its contents and intrinsic affinities. Now there 
are evidently many sorts of agnosticism on such a subject. Properly 
the present discussion should be limited to an agnosticism which starts in 
a mind which accepts the doctrines commonly held in our churches — 
the divinity of Christ, Atonement, ete. And the ‘“ Advance’s” conten- 
tion, if at all relevant to the situation, must be, that ‘doubt or denial of 
the universal decisiveness of this life is the natural premise in such a 
mind of a conclusion which sweeps away its evangelical beliefs. But, 
without insisting upon such a limitation, is it not plainly necessary first 
to decide what sort of agnosticism is intended? ‘There may be a spirit 
of doubt which beginning at one point passes on to another, not through 
any logical connection in the successive rejections of commonly accepted 
beliefs, but simply in accordance with its own inward motive and law. 
Or there may be an agnosticism which is logical, but is governed by pre- 
mises which contain concealed but inevitably developing antagonisms to 
the whole evangelical system of belief. Agnosticism respecting God’s 
purposes of mercy concerning the heathen in both these cases is merely 
a method or a symptom, and its application to the particular tenet of 
probation has no special significance as respects the importance of this 
dogma to the Christian faith. But obviously there may be an agnosticism 
which is rooted in the fundamental virtues of the Christian character — 
in humility, deference to the authority of sacred Scripture, patient wait- 
ing for light, and supreme love of truth. Such an agnosticism cannot 
be regarded as the natural premise of a Unitarian conception of Christ, 
except upon the presupposition that this conception is more reverent 
and Biblical than its opponent. There may, indeed, be a peril and loss 
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attendant upon such an agnosticism. We think that at the present time 
this is very near, and deserves special attention and avoidance. It is 
the loss which always attends injustice to the contents of one’s real faith, 
to the implications and necessary issues of any true and living concep- 
tion of God. We cannot but think that some of our brethren, in their 
reaction from past beliefs and overstrained or unscientific methods of 
Scriptural interpretation, are falling into precisely this mistake. They 
are slighting elements in their own convictions, leaving without use im- 
plications in their own faith, overlooking germs of knowledge and sug- 
gestions of truth which ought to be cultivated and heeded. There is 
more light in sacred Scripture than they see. There is a veil before 
their eyes which hides from them the full glory of Him who is the Lord 
of the living and the dead and the Saviour of mankind. There is a 
reticence in the pulpit to-day, or a vagueness of utterance, or a loss of 
tone and authority, which is not of faith but of fear, and the agnostic 
temper may easily become an intellectual and moral habit which is neither 
religious nor scientific. For nothing can be more unscientific than neglect 
of any source of information, and a genuine faith has rational and dog- 
matic contents that ought to be explicated. And it is unscientific to 
slight intimations of truth because they are not yet assurances, or to 
ignore seemingly exceptional texts and unexplained remainders of fact, 
instead of finding in them incentives to further thought. Agnosticism 
in eschatology is largely to-day a reaction from assumptions of know- 
ledge and arbitrary dogmas, and truth is stronger for every error that is 
rejected. Butits light is also weaker for every ray that is excluded. Re- 
actions are as one-sided as their causes. There is a limit to their beneficent 
working. Agnosticism passing beyond the impulse of a simple love of 
truth and the method of scientific investigation, made a principle and petted 
as a discovery or a sign of superior intelligence, is already tottering over 
a precipice. If the “ Advance ” will minister to the cure of this sort of 
agnosticism, if it will save it from a fall into inertia and indifference and 
expose its lack of courage and peril of loss of conviction, it will render 
a timely service. But it can do nothing on this line by merely warning 
against the moral dangers of not adhering to traditional dogmas — it 
has abandoned too many such itself, as have all our churches, for such a 
method to produce any effect. Nor can it cure agnosticism by requiring 
a faith that goes beyond what an intelligent and spiritual interpretation 
of Scripture shows to be revealed, nor by defending beliefs which are 
discordant and incapable of assimilation with a living and progressive 
Christian faith. Agnosticism has its rights, and it will always ride into 
the field and couch its lance wherever dogmatism blows its brassy 
trumpet. 

The “ Advance” evidently realizes somewhat the intrinsic weakness 
of its plea, for after presenting the single agnostic premise for the con- 
clusion it would draw, it proceeds to identify with it the state of a mind 
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that starts “ with the idea that old faiths are dissolving, that they cannot 
stand the test of scholarship and advanced thought, and that progress 
points to a wide departure in the future.” After broadening in this 
fashion its premises it is easy to reach any conclusion of doubt and dis- 
belief which is desired, only the warning has, at the same time, lost all 
its point. 

The “ Advance” adds: “To-day it is a new theology, a progressive 
theology, but to-morrow it is Unitarianism, and Unitarianism is neither 
new nor progressive.” Does the “ Advance” mean to affirm that a pro- 
gressive theology leads to Unitarianism? If so, will it deny progress 
to theology in order to avoid Unitarianism? And, in that case, will it 
explain why it reproaches Unitarianism with being “ neither new nor 
progressive ” ? 

The “ Advance’s ” speculation — for it is nothing more than this — on 
the effects of agnosticism, respecting a particular point in eschatology, 
upon evangelical belief in general suggests several interesting inqui- 
ries. 

As the matter now stands one clergyman, a missionary of the Board, 
who may be presumed to have accepted the eschatological dogma of the 
Home Secretary, subsequently became, or is supposed to have become, a 
Unitarian in his belief respecting Christ. Another clergyman, an. appli- 
cant to the Board for appointment but rejected solely because he could 
not accept that dogma or. account of his agnosticism, has become a Uni- 
tarian, or is presumed to have become one. Will not the “ Advance ”’ ex- 
tend its inquiries, and see if it cannot discover a number of applicants to 
the Board, or of missionaries of the Board, who have taken neither posi- 
tion respecting Dr. Alden’s dogma, but have thought that there are rea- 
sons, Biblical and Christian, for supposing that He who came to seek the 
lost will find a way to the heathen as well as to others for whom He 
died, and who, holding this hypothesis, have believed all the more tran- 
quilly, if not more surely and steadfastly, in his true divinity and atoning 
sacrifice, and in the kingdom which is to be set up by preaching these 
truths? And if it can find a way out of the puzzle created by the first 
two cases we have cited, and also a way of adhering to its conclusion 
gained by the second, will it tell us, after investigating the third class of 
cases, why its reasoning from cause to effect does not oblige it to com- 
mend the hypothesis of future probation as a special safeguard from the 
dangers it discerns ? 

Is it not illogical, and, if we may be pardoned, a bit absurd, to think 
that doubt or denial of the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this 
life necessarily exposes a man to a similar doubt or denial of Christ and 
his redemptive work? As we have said, it may be part and parcel of 
such unbelief, but then it may exist without having the slightest tendency 
to produce it, or affiliation with it. And this is especially true where the 
rejection springs from a conviction of the universality of Christ’s person 
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and work, and the dogma of a limitation of his saving agency is set 
aside because it is inconsistent with such a faith in Him. 

And this leads to another question. Supposing that agnosticism is as 
dangerous to faith as the ‘“‘ Advance ” supposes, will it maintain that an 
acceptance of the hypothesis of future grace is equally hazardous ? 
That it offers no immunity from danger goes without saying, nor, if one 
and another or many of those who oue day accept it should afterwards 
be found in other ranks, would this determine the question of its va- 
lidity. We will not, therefore, for argument on this point, recall the 
names of men, eminent as defenders of the faith and as earnest and de- 
voted servants of Christ, who in ancient and modern times have espoused 
this hope. We rest the case on its intrinsic merits, on the contents and 
necessary connections of the grace it trusts in, and we ask, is it reason- 
able to suppose that an enlargement of the realm in which the motive of 
the Cross may be operative, and an extension of the personal relations 
of Jesus Christ so that all mankind are seen to stand in connection with 
Him as a revealed Saviour, is something unfriendly to faith in his di- 
vinity and atonement? Let it be remembered, further, that this hypoth- 
esis does not spring up as something wholly extra-Scriptural, still less as 
anti-Scriptural, or as a mere matter of human speculation. It finds place 
because of supposed encouragement for it in the inspired Word, because 
it seems to lie at the very heart of Christianity and to be implied in its 
sublime revelation of the nature and being of God. It cannot therefore 
be charged with being a mere rationalizing treatment of Scripture. It is 
indeed only pitiable ignorance that can honestly suggest such an expla- 
nation, in view of the men who in the past have cherished this view, and 
are crowned as leaders in theological science and as saints. 

We are not yet done with our questions, if the “ Advance ” will be 
patient with us. 

Will it join in the present endeavor to draw a line, as respects candi- 
dates for appointment as missionaries, between men who are agnostics 
and men who find some warrant in reason and the gospel and Scripture 
for the hope to which we have referred? For ourselves we know of 
nothing that is more to be deprecated than the method of treating young 
men now patronized in influential quarters,— the method of paring 
down statements that reject the cherished dogma of the “ little memo- 
randum ” to a residuum of mingled agnosticism and meaninglessness ; of 
conceding that the rejected dogma is not to be insisted upon and yet 
treating it as though it were still a standard of belief; of permitting a 
candidate to say that he does not regard it as Scriptural and then cramp- 
ing his language into limits for which all Biblical authority is abandoned. 
We can have some respect for men who believe that the Scriptures teach 
the universal decisiveness of this life, and make it a “ great” and “ vi- 
tal” doctrine as the Home Secretary and the Prudential Committee 
started with maintaining. We can understand also and sympathize with 
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those who, though retaining in their own creed this doctrine, do not think 
that it is their duty to require it of others either as a condition of minis- 
terial fellowship or of missionary service. But we have not a particle 
of respect — we will not now refer to persons — for a metliod of rea- 
soning, or a rule of practice, which waives a dogma as authoritative and 
requisite and then undertakes to prescribe limitations in the field from 
which dogmatic authority has been withdrawn. If liberty is allowed to 
say that the Bible preseribes no dogma on the subject, what is it but usur- 
pation, at a point where usurpation is an affront to reason and religion, 
to add, “ but you are not at liberty to find in the Scriptures any dogma 
but the one which is no longer required. You may be an agnostic, and 
you may even entertain a hope, provided it is sufficiently vague and you 
cannot give a reason for it, — and this because, having abandoned the 
line of Biblical authority, we propose to set up one, on our own account, 
as a safe-guard to Christian missions !” 

And we would further respectfully inquire whether, after all, the “ Ad- 
vance ”’ is not itself, perhaps more than it is aware, somewhat agnostic in 
eschatology, and friendly to those who take this turn? Does it hold, with 
the fathers of the American Board, to the universal, or at least general, 
perdition of the heathen? Does it approve or disapprove of the appoint- 
ment of Miss Judson? Would it recall Mr. Hume? Does it hold the 
disputed dogma to be “ vital,” or would it modify the earlier position of 
Dr. Alden and the Prudential Committee? What does it think of the 
appointment of Mr. Lay? He wrote: “I do not see,anything in Scrip- 
ture, rightly interpreted, which would preclude probation after death,” 
and with these words in his statement, at a meeting at which Dr. A. C. 
Thompson presided, Dr. Alden advised his appointment, and he was 
unanimously accepted. Does the “ Advance ” approve of this action ? 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


THE FORMULA FOR THE RESULT OF AN ORDAINING OR INSTALLING 
COUNCIL. 


Ir has been customary to embody in the result of an ordaining or 
installing council (after Congregational usage) some expression of ap- 
proval of or satisfaction with the doctrinal examination of the candidate. 
Cases, however, are continually arising in which some members of a coun- 
cil do not altogether approve, or are not entirely satisfied with the doc- 
trinal statements of the candidate, and yet are willing to proceed to his 
ordination or installation. They object to any term of approbation as if 
it committed them to the views advanced by the candidate, and whenever 
objection is made by them to the usual formula some one is generally ready 
to move some modification of the customary form to the effect that the 
council so far approves, or is so far satisfied, as to proceed to ordain or 
install. But this proposal is quite sure to call out the counter objection 
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that such a qualification places the candidate in a wrong light before the 
churches. It is argued that he is or is not entitled to Congregational fel- 
lowship ; that he cannot be partially ordained or installed ; and that the 
qualification really signifies nothing so far as the validity of the rite is 
concerned. And it is further argued that the original formula was not 
intended to express complete satisfaction, much less the commitment of 
a council to all the views of a candidate, but only such approval as would 
warrant fellowship. Still, as this answer is not satisfactory to all, the 
question has arisen, why not drop the expression which causes the con- 
tention. It is needless. The act of ordination or installation expresses 
all the approval that is necessary, and commits those who participate in 
it to nothing more than is involved in Congregational fellowship. 

A formula embodying this view was prepared by a most competent 
committee, and unanimously passed by a recent council in a neighboring 
state. We copy the formula, and are prepared to accept it as a solution 
of the difficulty, provided it be uniformly adopted. Otherwise its use 
will call up the same objection as that of a qualified indorsement; that 
is, if used only in certain cases it marks them as exceptional and casts a 
doubt upon the heartiness of fellowship. It is possible to gain unanim- 
ity at too great a cost. There are cases in which it may be better to 
have a minority vote. . 


“ Resolved, That this Council, having heard the record of the action of the 
Congregational Church and Society of in calling to the pastorate of 
the said church, and his acceptance of the same ; and having examined the can- 
didate’s credentials, and heard his account of his religious experience and call to 
the ministry ; and having listened to his statement of Christian belief and doc- 
trine ; do hereby approve him for ordination to the Christian ministry and for 
installation into the pastorate of this church, and will proceed with the ser- 
vices of ordination and installation in accordance with the following pro- 
gramme,” ete, ete. 


CANON PRESCOTT ON THE CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO DELHI. 


Canon Westcort, whose consecration as Bishop of Durham is set 
down for this month, writes to the London “Times” an interesting 


letter concerning the condition and prospects of the Cambridge Mission 
in India. He says : — 


“ The mission was established twelve years ago through a widespread feeling 
in the University that Cambridge ought to undertake some characteristic mis- 
sionary work, and that India offered a field in which all that is best in the 
traditions, the influence, and the spirit of academic life might find fruitful ex- 
ercise, if concentrated in a small community of friends devoted to the service 
of the gospel. 

“ This expectation has been amply fulfilled. The outward progress of the 
work of the mission is necessarily slow. A long labor of preparation must be 
accomplished before the more thoughtful classes in India can be won to the 
Christian faith. For this work of preparation the mission has unique advan- 
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tages. By a series of most unexpected events the higher education of the 
Southern Punjab has been intrusted to their hands, and the calm, patient, 
hopeful confidence which is everywhere shown in the reports of those mem- 
‘bers of the mission who are principally engaged in educational work leaves no 
doubt that a rich harvest will follow the seed-time. Meanwhile the laborers 
themselves are guarded from the perils of isolation, which is one of the sorest 
trials of missionaries ; the continuity of their methods of working is secured ; 
they offer in an impressive form an embodiment of Christian brotherhood, in 
which we may see hereafter the transfiguration of caste ; they are sustained 
and illuminated by common devotion ; and it is a source of great encourage- 
ment to the friends of the mission that observers as widely different in their 
experience as Sir C. Aitchison, Sir W. W. Hunter, Sir M. Monier-Williams, 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Jex Blake, and Mr. Caine, M. P., have borne sponta- 
neous testimony to the excellence and promise of their work. Perhaps, too, 
I may add, in order to indicate the trust which is placed in those who guide 
the mission, that its first head, the Rev. E. Bickersteth, was appointed Bishop 
of the English Church in Japan, and that his successor, the Rev. G. A. Lefroy, 
was chosen for the Bishopric of Chota Nagpore, but was unwilling to leave his 
charge at Delhi.” 


This mission, Dr. Westcott states, has received grants from the “ Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel,” which have met half of its reg- 
ular expenses, and the balance has come from subscribers. Its staff is 
now full, and its appropriations must for this reason be increased. It is 
also “ building a new college,” and planning an extension of its work 
through a “ branch mission.” The need of increased funds, which it is 
the object of Dr. Westcott’s letter to present, is an indication of the suc- 
cess and growth of the enterprise. We have been for some time satis- 
fied that the conditions of missionary success in Turkey as well as in 
India require that the methods of the Board in these countries should be 
more assimilated to those which have secured its marked success in Japan 
— in a word, that more attention should be given to the higher education. 
Why should there not be a vigorous Theological Seminary in Constan- 
tinople ? 


MR. INNES ON LIBELS UNDER AN ANCIENT CREED. 


A. Taytor Innes, Esq., of Edinburgh, an accomplished student of 
Scottish ecclesiastical law and a recognized authority, has been moved by 
certain attempts to prosecute Professors Bruce and Dods for heterodoxy 
under the Westminster standards to raise the question of the constitu- 
tionality of such proceedings while the Confession is under revision. He 
does not dispute that libels may be entertained and determined during 
such a process, but intimates that the church should rely in its judgments 
on its supreme rather than on its subordinate rule. As to the latter he 
affirms unqualifiedly that “the church cannot, either constitutionally or 
honestly, find a man guilty on a libel for merely deviating from its Con- 
fession : it cannot, whether the deviation be on one point or along the 
whole line. For the one point may be precisely the point which is to be 
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revised out.”” The centre of doctrine having shifted, Mr. Innes suggests, 
every point in the circumference is in a new relation, — is held “ with a 
difference.” He points out, with special force, the abuse of a libel when 
employed respecting questions that are under investigation. “ It was al- 
ways an odious remedy, to be made by a reluctant but united Church, 
upon the understanding that it was united.” Mr. Innes incidentally ex- 
presses the opinion that were Dr. Robertson Smith’s case to come up 
again in the Assembly “ it would almost certainly be decided on the side 
of freedom and by a much larger majority.” 





LETTERS AND LIFE. 


This Department of the ‘‘Review’’ is under the editorial care of Professor 
A. S. Harpy. 


A, 


THROUGH what changes in form and purpose fiction has passed since 
the days when Scheherezade beguiled the Sultan of the Indies, and 
Boccaccio wrote the novels which Burton classifies as honest recreations 
among the dietetical cures of melancholy ; or even since that more recent 
epoch whose popular romances Macaulay tells us no lady would have 
written or without confusion own that she had read. It is no longer 


content with simple externals, the customs, manners, follies, dress, con- 
versation, of a social order. It has forsaken the work of the chronicler, 
the accidents and incidents of life, for that of the historian and biog- 
rapher, dealing with objective phenomena in order to portray the inner 
workings of the human mind, the development of a character; to show 
forth the organic structure of society, and the continuity of social prog- 
ress. In this new réle of reformer and educator of the race, what de- 
partment of learning — history, philosophy, theology, social economics, 
—has not the novelist invaded and absorbed! No question is too 
abstract or prosaic for his pen. He hesitates before no social wrong, 
and even though he has no remedy to propose, no theory to maintain, he 
will state the case and paint the picture. 

The tone of superiority in current references to this sphere of the 
novelist’s influence would seem to imply that he has recently assumed a 
new robe of honor, one which his predecessors, the mere amusers of 
humanity, have never worn. Should we attempt, however, the classifica- 
tion of romance, how few would be the volumes falling under the head of 
For Amusement Only. Exalted conceptions of duty and devotion under- 
lie the “‘ Chansons de Geste”’ and the “ Romances of the Round Table.” 
In searcely any form of fiction, indeed, is the moral held so persistently 
before the mind, as if the narrator feared it should be lost in the interest 
excited by the rapid succession of the adventures which he related ; and 
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it is a curious spectacle to see these once powerful conceptions of duty 
and virtue prevailing in later periods carried down, as it were, on the 
tide of the absorbing human interest and literary charm of the medizval 
romance, into epochs which had outgrown them, and surviving with a 
force which required the ridicule of a Cervantes to expose them. The 
use of fiction for didactive purposes begins with fiction itself; the chief 
distinction, in this respect, between the primitive and modern novelist 
being the former’s frank reliance upon incident and marvel to hold the 
flagging attention. 

Plutarch presses the story into the service of morals, and the early 
Christians made it the carrier of their views on the meaning and conduct 
of life. In all ages, from Lucian to Voltaire, the satirist and the philos- 
opher have borrowed the mantle of the story-teller, making the novel the 
channel for their thought on deep and weighty questions of philosophy, 
art, and social science, as did Sydney in “ The Arcadia.” Richardson 
wrote “ Pamela” “to promote the cause of religion and virtue,” though 
employing a machinery as artificial and a style as sentimental as those 
of the improbable romances which he sought to displace. Doubtless there 
is a waste of ethics, philosophy, and science, thus conveyed through the 
medium of fiction. There will always be those who read “ only for the 
story.” But in books, as in persons and in nature, we read sermons 
which were never consciously preached ; and in estimating the influence 
of fiction, it would be necessary to take into account this power to draw 
a moral outside the conscious purpose of the artist, a‘ power which has 
perhaps more than made good his wasted effort. 

Of the novelist’s right to deal with problems of theology, political 
economy, and the like, there can be no question, inasmuch as he has 
proved his ability to deal with them effectively. “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” is a story, although an allegorical one. Of “Pamela” Pope 
affirmed that it was destined to do more good than twenty volumes of 
sermons. If we read “ Pamela” to-day, however, it is not for the ser- 
mon which it contains. Boccaccio has lost none of his beguiling power, 
but we omit the tales’ concluding moral, because the day when truth was 
best conveyed in such a vehicle has passed. Indeed, it is a question 
whether the lessons presented in frankly artificial representations of life, 
as those of the stage, for example, with their forced situations and sur- 
feit of improbable incident, possess the power to modify conduct to any 
such extent as is often claimed for them. Certainly they are not as effec- 
tive as formerly, and in this respect the sceptre of influence is passing 
from the drama, as it has passed from the arts, into literature. It is the 
delineation of actual life, —a delineation modified perhaps by artistic 
instincts, even exaggerated for the production of effects ardently wished 
for, yet withal founded on the real — like hat of “ Uncle Tom” or the 
“Mémoires d’un Seigneur Russe,” which are more cogent than theses or 
sermons; and the more so as they really delineate life. They may not 
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always solve the riddles they propose, or answer the questions they raise ; 
they do not always create strong intellectual convictions; but they serve 
a purpose in awakening interest, in concentrating attention, and in fore- 
ing reflection. They are so real, so graphic, that they stand for actual 
experiences, and like the sight of a suffering face, or the sound of an 
appealing cry, gain the heart which feels and acts, when statistics, logic, 
and moralizing would scarcely reach the mind which thinks and forgets. 
It is well, however, to note, in view of all that is claimed in this direc- 
tion for the modern novel, that gfiction invades other departments of 
literature to supplement, not to usurp, their usefulness. He would be 
very imperfectly informed on the problems of religious thought whose 
sole source of information was “ Robert Elsmere ;” Gogol, Turguénieff, 
and Tolstoi will not suffice for the student of Russian civilization. Fur- 
thermore, while the novelist is bringing to many minds questions which 
under other literary forms would remain beyond the range of vision or 
interest, this popularization of the gravest and most perplexing of social 
and religious theories has often been attempted by ignorance and incom- 
petency, and with results similar to those which followed the recent 
movement for the popularization of science. A shallow philosophy, in 
company with stirring incident, and dressed in a brilliant style, will gain 
a wide hearing for the simple reason that of itself it could gain none 
at all. Even when well done, this work of the novelist is but half done 
if it does not compel recourse to bureaus of information over which he 
cannot preside, except as he ceases to be the novelist. Vivid pictures 
of life are not sufficient for sound views of life, and appeals to the heart 
are not always productive of safe rules of conduct. Moreover, it is 
easier to teach than to preach well, to impart information than to 
inspire and regulate conduct. It is even easier to teach than to amuse. 
The power to instruct is vastly more common than the power to divert, 
console, and cheer. And to do this for the nineteenth century, harassed 
by the competitions of a complicated social order, in bondage to the 
factitious wants of a complex civilization, more weary through reflection 
than experience, is a greater task than ever before. There is the differ- 
ence between diverting the man and the child. The book which so com- 
bines the ethical with the diverting as to produce the good effects of a 
homily without being one is rarer than that which combines instruction 
with amusement and yet escapes pedantry. Such a book is like a friend 
whose power lies in his unconscious rectitude, and if we cannot define 
genius, we should not be far out of the way in saying that such a book is 
its product. 

As the helper of humanity fiction has gained in power by its recogni- 
tion of the fact that the natures which influence us most are those most 
richly endowed with our common human qualities. The underlying 
attraction is that of a common nature; all the sympathetic affections 
vanish with its disappearance. Lessons, it is true, may be drawn from 
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dogs and horses, but only as they exhibit human qualities. Virtue is 
expressed in terms of the resistances it overcomes; evil is measured by 
the influences it repels. Angels and devils without possibilities of fall or 
regeneration are mere abstractions ; they inspire awe or terror, but they 
have nothing to teach us. Fiction is full of these splendid figures, pro- 
ducts of a more or less absolute separation of the good and the evil and 
their concentration into single personalities, — imposing types, but not 
of human nature, and powerless to move us in proportion as they are 
false to it. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hydaas distinct individuals are lay fig- 
ures ; as one personality they affect us profoundly. For the hero of real 
moral grandeur, conveying to us the idea of the complete man, is one of 
our own stuff, whose self-government implies that he has a self to govern. 
Faust is our brother; with Mephistopheles we have no affinity. There 
are many so-called characters of fiction whose masterly portraiture has 
made their very names synonyms of the qualities which they typify, which 
are so true to nature in one particular as to be absolutely false to it on 
the whole. They belong to the fiction which has discarded the mythical 
and the miraculous, which has come down from the clouds upon the earth, 
deals with men and women, but which has not yet condescended to em- 
ploy motives adequate to the action, which neglects consistency of char- 
acter for striking effects, and whose transformations never recognize the 
laws of growth. These are the characters which strut upon the stage, 
the reward of whose virtue and the discomfiture of whose villainy the 
gallery always applauds, yet is none the better for it; which flatter a 
moral sense that seems to be satisfied by the mere act of applauding the 
flatterer. ‘The moral is palpable, but lifeless as a maxim. For they are 
not the people we know, complex aggregates of various qualities, im- 
pulses, habits, and aspirations, and they illustrate the working of no prin- 
ciple of real life. Vastly more simple in their make-up than the people 
we know, the succession of events in which they figure must be corre- 
spondingly simple when compared with the sequences of even ordinary 
lives. Neither the internal forces nor the external pressures of which 
character is the joint product have any play in the puppet. The most ° 
complicated of plots is in reality far less so than the network of circum- 
stance through which we individually move. The relations between 
crime and punishment, virtue and reward, are infinitely more subtle than 
is implied in that simple theory of cause and effect under which heroes 
and villains move through plots of supernatural ingenuity, with many 
tantalizing delays perhaps, yet so surely as to forbid anxiety, to their 
foreordained heaven or hell. Combinations of events marvelously in 
accord with the moral exigencies of the story are rare in life, and 
their adjustment is a mechanical labor whose sole concern is to preserve 
the integrity of the puppet through all the trials for which it is scheduled 
by the author of its being. Punch and Judy have no lesson for us after 
we discover that they possess no control over the wires and strings. 
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And the modern scientific and experimental school of fiction is liable to 
the similar error of formulating in a single character the law which it 
has discovered by the observation of many. The novel cannot imitate 
the scientific text-book which, for the purposes of statement, disengages 
the single law from others with which it is always practically associated, 
and at the same time paint what it claims to, — pictures of actual life. 

Pictures of actual life! This is the trade-mark by which we are to 
know the genuine article. Genuine it undoubtedly is, and if life were 
only long enough to see all that is genuine, if we could but profit by or 
enjoy everything real to the same degree, if we had no sense of per- 
spective, no realization that while everything is important some things 
are more important than others, if we had no ambition to rise above the 
dead levels and were content to take things as they come, — genuine were 
enough. But there are realities and realities, and we have a discriminat- 
ing faculty. Sections of real life transferred to paper en bloc are not 
necessarily instructive or amusing. There is a great deal of the com- 
monplace, the mean, the trivial, and insignificant, whose reproduction is 
of no profit or interest to any one. The faithful copy cannot rise above 
the original, and just because in life there is so much that is insignificant 
and insalubrious, discrimination and selection is imperative. These are 
not to be neglected because they have been abused. If too much art 
gives us the artificial, too little gives us the incomplete and fragmentary. 
Whether the object of the artist be to amuse, or to instruct, or to improve, 
there is no life nor series of events from whose narrative he is not bound 
to omit what is neither amusing, nor instructive, nor elevating. So long 
as we can hold communion with the invisible and. pass a large share of 
our time in a world where sensible data vanish, so long as we have 
beliefs and hopes as well as knowledges and convictions, so long as we 
feel our present powers to be but the feeble measure of those to which we 
aspire, so long as we acknowledge instincts of worship and presages of 
immortality, —so long shall we crave something more than the faithful 
report of the sayings and doings of those who know and care the least 
for these things. 

We have just referred to the scientific and experimental school of fic- 
tion. Mr. Spencer has said that science, by its diseovery of new facts and 
their relations to others already known, is ever suggesting new explana- 
tions of things, and is thus continually remodeling our ideas of things, 
and effecting a more complete adjustment between what we think of 
things and the things themselves. When we recall the immense amount 
of harm which has resulted from the presentation in romance of false 
views of life, how often fiction has lighted its misleading beacons on the 
headlands which first greet the eager eye of immaturity, working against 
every true principle of education, and, if not leading to ruin, then neces- 
sitating the bitter corrective lessons of that stern old teacher Experience, 
into whose hands we early fall and from whose school we never gradu- 
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ate, one cannot rejoice enough over the thought of the artist’s seri- 
ous purpose to help us understand life as it is, to restrict the use of his 
imagination to the portrayal of what is in terms of what should be 
instead of what cannot and should not be. A school of fiction which is 
scientific in this sense, which takes account of the laws of heredity and 
growth, which recognizes that the sequences of life ave under law and not 
whim, works towards the goal of all science, — the rational interpreta- 
tion of phenomena and the right understanding of our relations to the 
universe. Such a school may destroy some illusions, as science has done. 
Illusions is only another name for limitations, and when they disappear 
we are like a captive bird whose cage door is opened, — doubtful, timid, 
and afraid to try our wings in the new spaces open to us. The Egyptian 
astronomer would doubtless have rebelled against the shattering of those 
eight crystal spheres on whose revolving vaults he had fixed the stars ; 
perhaps, too, the poet sighed at the passing of that splendid system, until 
his vision, accustomed to the greater splendor of the new order of things, 
saw how infinitely richer were its resources. For the artist the resources 
of truth are always greater than those of illusion, because all perma- 
nently beautiful forms belong to truth’s domain. 

The word scientific is so suggestive of the word experimental that the 
second adjective of M. Zola’s “ Scientific and Experimental Novel” 
almost escapes notice. We understand perfectly well what “ Le Roman 
Expérimental” is, but we do not in the least understand why it should 
be called so. The experimental novelist, M. Zola, says, “Should work 
upon characters, passions, human and social facts, as the physicist and 
chemist work with organic bodies, as the physiologist works with living 
organisms . . . showing by experiment how passion exhibits itself in 
certain social surroundings.” Now the chemist in conducting an experi- 
ment must be able to control the conditions under which it is performed. 
Otherwise he is a simple observer. Limit his réle to that of observation, 
deprive him of the power to eliminate every condition which he does not 
understand or cannot regulate, and he can no longer interpret the accom- 
panying phenomena. His inferences are drawn from determinate data 
and conditions, data at his command and conditions which he can repro- 
duce. This follows that; but if that is an unknown quantity, or but 
imperfectly known, inference is inconsequential, if not impossible. There 
are three principles in the scientific method, — observation, experiment, 
verification ; the second is the first under specific limitations ; the last the 
repetition of the second. M. Zola did not experiment with the Abbé 
Mouret in the sense that M. Pasteur experiments with rabbits. Granting 
that he knew the Abbé and his parents, that he watched his development 
and studied his life, he was still obliged to observe the sequence of events 
as he found them. He observed, but he did not experiment. He re- 
corded what he saw, and under the most favorable conditions of observa- 
tion conceivable he was very imperfectly acquainted with what was 
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passing under his eyes. Under what tremendous disadvantages we make 
up the record of another’s life! The facts observed are far more com- 
plex than any with which the chemist is concerned, for they include new 
factors, moral, social, psychological. Laws of heredity and the like are 
involved, of which we know little. Did we know far more of them than 
we do, our knowledge would avail us little. For the bare statement of 
a law is nothing if we are ignorant of the specific conditions under which 
it is operating. And this is the case. The life we observe stops at the 
critical point, where the causes are at work. Infancy, prenatal existence, 
remote ancestry, all this is night and mystery. We have only an imper- 
fect record of broken observations, — observations too which can never be 
repeated, and are not, therefore, subject to verification. We have ad- 
mitted the existence of an Abbé Mouret. But it is not pretended that 
the facts as related have not been drawn largely from the imagination. 
We have what the Abbé actually did in certain circumstances mingled 
with what he is supposed to have done in imaginary cases. As for what 
the Abbé thought and felt, who shall tell us? Then as to the personal 
equation growing out of the sympathy, emotions — all, in short, which 
does not disturb the judgment of the chemist — of the observer of the 
human drama, we have said nothing. 

And this is what M. Zola calls a scientific experiment. In writing 
“La Faute de PAbbé Mouret,” what experiment after all did M. Zola 
make beside that of writing a novel ? 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
VIII. POLYNESIA. 


Tue London Missionary Society has had for nearly fifty years, on 
the island of Rarotonga, a training school for a native ministry. The 
Earl of Pembroke, writing of it some years ago, said: “ One glimpse of 
that most lovely Mission House would make the Duke of Devonshire 
let Chiswick fall into instant ruin from mere hopelessness of competing 
with it.” ‘In 1841 the first student was sent forth to preach the gos- 
pel. During the forty-seven years which have since elapsed, about two 
hundred and fifty young men have been admitted as students. Of this 
number one hundred and fifty-six have died in the fever-stricken islands 
of the Western Pacific, and especially in New Guinea; five with their 
unsuspecting flocks were kidnapped, sold into slavery, and — affecting to 
relate — perished in Peru; and twenty were martyred in the New Heb- 
rides and in New Guinea. Many are still doing good work for the 
Master in the Hervey Group and in New Guinea.” — “ A normal school 
is also conducted in these mission premises. This, however, could not 
be kept up without the aid of students. In the event of sickness, the 
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native pastors all round the island know where to apply for a pulpit 
supply.” 

The *“‘ Chronicle ” for October, 1888, gives a full account of the causes 
which have led the government of the French Republic — persecutingly 
atheist at home, and persecutingly Romanist abroad — to expel from the 
island of Maré the Rev. John Jones, who had been forgalmost a genera- 
tion the most beneficently influential missionary in that part of the Pacific. 
We give some of the main points. 

Maré is one of the three chief islands of the Loyalty Group. It has 
about 4000 people. The Loyalty Islanders were among the most de- 
graded in the whole of the Pacific, living in a state of nature, without any 
sense of shame ; wild, untamed savages, and withal most ferocious can- 
nibals. In 1841 two Samoan evangelists settled among them, to whom, 
for eight years, the people gave little heed, until, in 1849, there was sud- 
denly a large acceptance of the gospel. The heathen tribes took up 
arms, and for many years the whole of the east side raged with war and 
cannibalism. Lifu had been meanwhile wholly and suddenly Christian 
ized, and after Mr. Jones and a companion came in 1854 Uvea was con- 
verted. The three islands have three languages, enormously increasing 
the labor of translation. After the cannibals of Maré had warred ten 
years against the gospel, they finally gave way, and accepted it. 

In 1864 the French occupied the group. French priests settled in 
Maré, among a small tribe that had remained heathen. There, as on 
the other islands, they arrived too late to take the lead. “ Protestantism 
had taken firm hold, and had made rapid progress among the natives. 
Feeling that they had the French Government and army at their back, 
and that the islands were now French, they determined to obtain pre- 
dominance among the natives. The officials boldly,acknowledged that 
their promotion came from the priests, and were therefore ready to 
help them all they could against us. The difficulties with the French 
Government and with the priests commenced first on Lifu by the French 
soldiers attacking and destroying the Protestant settlement, and were 
closely followed by similar troubles on Uvea. There being no European 
missionary on the latter island, the Maré evangelists were unable to cope 
with the priests. They kept the island in a continual ferment by threat- 
ening the arrival of French men-of-war and soldiers, as at Lifu.” Finally, 
the priest having threatened the chief Wabalu that unless he became a 
Roman Catholic he and his principal men should be deported to New 
Caledonia, he gave way, and began a sharp persecution of his Protestant 
subjects. 

In Maré, their progress was slower. ‘The priest, having urged his 
chief to kill the main Protestant chief, was laughed to scorn, as the pre- 
dominance of power was with the Protestants. He did not rest, how- 
ever, until he had stirred up war, himself going into battle. The result 
was a complete Protestant victory, and the priest, tearing off his long 
gown, fled with the foremost. An excellent opportunity now offered 
itself to the French authorities to secure a single government in the 
island, as Hnaisiline, the victorious chief, was unanimously acknowledged 
by the others as their superior. But the French preferred Catholic an- 
archy to a Protestant peace, maintained by English missionaries. Having 
themselves no conception of religion apart from political schemings, they 
could not apprehend the loyal acceptance by Jones and his colleague of 
the French sovereignty as being anything but hypocrisy. However, the 
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priests, in despair of success, carried off their thousand converts to the 
Isle of Pines. 


‘‘ They remained away five years. During that time all was peace on Maré. 
At the end of five years they returned, now only 750 strong, the rest having 
died. On their return the Protestants received them with the greatest kind- 
ness, giving them their houses to dwell in, and their plantations to provide 
them with the necessaries of life. Nevertheless, as soon as they had fairly set- 
tled down in their homes, the priests again set their converts to seize the Prot- 
estants’ territory, to rob their plantations, to kill their livestock, and to attack 
the people. They appealed to the French Government, but instead of obtain- 
ing redress the Protestant chiefs were imprisoned for so appealing, and were 
banished, some to New Caledonia, and some to Tahiti. The English mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society acted as mediators, writing respectful 
letters to the authorities, begging justice to be done to the Protestants. The 
French appointed an official, called a Resident, a man who was one with the 
priests, and whom they left to do pretty much as he pleased. His object ap- 
peared to be to join with the priests and their co-religionists in irritating by 
unjust acts the Protestant population so as to provoke them into retaliation. 
This, unfortunately, they succeeded in doing. One chief, Lali, at the south 
end of the island, said: ‘Iwill bear it no longer. We ask the French, who 
are our rulers, to protect us, but they give no heed ; we must defend our- 
selves.’ The two parties had a pitched battle, which resulted in a complete 
rout of the Catholics, and victory to the Protestants. Again the faith of the 
former gave way, and they were about to become Protestants, and renounce 
their confidence in the Roman Catholic religion, when the priests bought them 
back with large presents, and the French Resident used his influence and 
power to keep them attached to them. Instead of the French Government 
stepping in and punishing the originators of the quarrel, they, as usual, turned 
upon the Protestants. Their chiefs and leaders were exiled to Cochin China, 
fifteen in number ; eleven died there, and four only returned. Notwithstand- 
ing all these trials and injustices which were inflicted on the Protestants, the 
priests could not increase their converts. The Protestant faith and love for 
the Bible was too firmly rooted to be easily destroyed. 

‘‘The French now changed their tactics, and became zealous defenders of 
the Protestant faith, but this must be under their fostering care. The London 
Missionary Society must no longer exert its benign influence over the people. 
They therefore obtained a French Protestant evangelist, whom the govern- 
ment set up as head over the Protestant Church, and deposed the Englisk mis- 
sionary. The people formed themselves into an independent church, looking 
neither to the English nor French missionary for direction in their ecclesias- 
tical affairs. This the government would not allow. Therefore, they were 
forbidden to conduct religious worship other than family worship, unless they 
would place themselves under government control in religious matters. Only 
a few submitted to this new order of things; the majority remain under 
the ban of the French Government. 

“T, the only English missionary on the island, while doing nothing more 
in religious work than revising the Maré Scriptures, was, on the morning of 
the 9th of December, 1887, expelled by the French Government at half an 
hour’s notice from the island, where, with my wife, I had labored to elevate 
the natives for more than thirty-four years. All my goods, books, medicines, 
and other stores, together with the church and mission station, which is the 
property of the Society, had of course to be left without direction or arrange- 
ment.”” 


The editors of the “Chronicle ” add: — 


“From reliable sources we have learned that since Mr. Jones left the island 
the great bulk of the natives have given up their homes in the villages, and 
have retired to their inland plantations. There they live in a quiet and peace- 
ful mamner, conducting daily family worship, and meeting in groups for Sun- 
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day services. They act thus to avoid being coerced by the chief and other 
supporters of M. Cru, the Protestant representative of the French Govern- 
ment, to attend the state church. For this they are accounted rebels by the 
Government, but, as yet, no steps have been taken to force them back to their 
homes. The adult population, we are told, are God-fearing and intelligent 
Christians, but the young people are becoming fearfully dissolute. They go 
to Noumea as servants, and there acquire habits that lead to drunkenness 
and the most shameless profligacy. Altogether the outlook is for the present 
dark and gloomy. But ‘the Lord reigneth,’ and doubtless brighter days are 
coming.” 


Mr. Jones sums up the work of the London Missionary Society in the 
Loyalty Islands as follows : — 


“The whole of the people, who so lately were wild and savage cannibals, 
have embraced Christianity, no trace of heathenism being left. There are 
more than 3,000 church members. The churches are self-supporting, and con- 
tribute largely to the spread of the gospel to the regions beyond. Almost 
all the Protestant natives can read and write. The Scriptures are nearly all 
translated into the Lifuan and Maréan languages, and the New Testament 
and Psalms and other portions into the Iaian. There is now only one mis- 
sionary of the Society remaining on the group; but there are about forty 
native pastors. 

“The island of Maré is now left to sustain the work which the London 
Missionary Society is no longer permitted to carry on. It is hoped that the 
Protestant churches in the island will prove themselves equal to the task of 
self-government and self-support. It is remarkable that the latest of the So- 
ciety’s missions in the South Seas to receive European missionaries (except 
New Guinea) is the first, in the case of Maré, to become independent, and to 
earry on church work without foreign direction.” 


The readiness of even the French Protestants to subordinate them- 
selves to the policy of their government stands in discreditable contrast 
to the energy of protestation with which the missionary magazines of 
Germany have opposed themselves to all proposals that they should in any 
way treat missionary interests as ancillary to German interests, or in 
any way implicated with them. They energetically maintain the absolute 
distinctness of the two. French Protestantism, in this respect, still 
carries in its veins the poison of Gallic arrogance and unserupulousness, 
though in other respects it is perhaps the most beautiful of the various 
developments of Christianity. 

The “ Chronicle ” says of the Society Islands, where the French, hav- 
ing long held Tahiti, are now endeavoring to annex the lesser members of 
the group : — 


“ Desolation is said to reign in every village of Raiatea, Huahine, Tahaa, 
and Porapora. The process ‘of bringing these islands under the French flag 
has been characterized by a maximum of mismanagement and a minimum ot 
success. Since the bombardment of two vill: ages on Hu: ahine in November 
last, a feeling of intense hatred against the French has been manifeste d, and 
the destruction of houses and plantations there has made a peaceful solution 
of their troubles well-nigh impossible. It is pitiable to hear of little bands of 
natives, a few hundred strong, arming themselves to fight against French men- 
of-war ; but so strong is the feeling, ‘that they will hear of —e else. In 
spite of the earnest entreaties of our missionary, the Rev. W. E. Richards, 
who has spared no pains to try and induce the natives quietly to ‘he to the in- 
evitable, they persist in their attitude of open hostility. We trust that wiser 
counsels will soon prevail,”’ 


Later advices represent the French as showing themselves more con- 
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ciliatory, and the excitement as subsiding on some of theislands. Raiatea, 
however, was still hostile, the mountain fastnesses giving courage to the 
people, and Huahine, although, as appears, not so strong, was even more 
hostile. The Society has decided on soliciting French Protestant mis- 
sionaries to take the place of the English, throughout both the Society 
and the Loyalty Islands. 

All the sins in the Pacific, however, against the best good of the natives 
are not committed by the French. The “ Chronicle” says : — 

“The Hervey Islands are now under British rule, we trust to the moral as 
well as the material gain of the islanders. But caution and care are needed 
if this isto be so. The petitions sent by the various islands emphasized the 
fact that they owe all to the missionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
who saved them from heathenism by bringing them the gospel. ‘There is one 
thing we ought to try and guard against, that is, the introduction of spirituous 
liquors into these islands. Rarotonga is a very good example of the evil that 
may be wrought by the introduction of liquor, drunkenness and immorality 
having become sadly prevalent there. On Aitutaki, Mangaia, and the Wind- 
ward Islands, on the other hand (with the exception of Atiu), very little liquor 
is landed. One or two bottles in the course of a year may be smuggled ashore, 
but that is all. What the missionaries are afraid of is, that it may be forced 
upon them now that they are under British protection. If Great Britain 
leaves the people to administer their own laws, they will have little fear. One 
who knows states that he is convinced that such a prohibition clanse would be 
the salvation of Rarotonga.” 


Christianity, which in Europe is slowly but surely subordinating hered- 
itary nobility to the higher principles of Christian society, is doing the 
same in Polynesia, where hereditary nobility, in the pagan days, pre- 
vailed in an extravagance and oppressiveness outgoing the worst days of 
Europe. The Rev. Arthur E. Claxton, describing the boys’ boarding- 
school in Samoa, says : — 


“Tt has struck at the root of one of the great hindrances to Samoan prog- 
ress. In this school a high chief’s son if ignorant and lazy has found his 
ignorance for the first time in his life a drawback ; and, unless he has stirred 
himself to gain knowledge, has practically (though not literally) worn the 
dunce’s cap. It has been a salutary shock to the complacent self-importance 
of his excellency, and has helped him to realize that the days of influence 
through mere family rank are numbered. One or two of my smallest boys 
spend many of their evenings ‘ coaching’ full-grown chiefs of importance who 
happen to board in my school-houses with them. That is the advantage of 
my having them all board on the premises. If they boarded away, these 
chiefish pupils would not be able to take lessons thus from their fellow-pupils ; 
it would be as much a violation of native etiquette as of their individual self- 
esteem. 

“T have seen shiftless, idle boys, without self-respect, become bright, indus- 
trious, respectful. One of the youngest boys, who did nothing to bring him 
into notice for the first few months, suddenly found himself capable of lead- 
ing the school. He mastered what I taught, even some of the intricacies 
of English grammar, so that, though I put searching questions in the last 
examination, some of which demanded independent thought, he carried off 
the chief prize with ninety-one per cent. of possible marks. These things are 
very encouraging, but, like the photo., they are only the best side. The lower 
half of the school sometimes gives me a feeling of despair. Did you ever try 
to make a flock of wild goats sit on a form and learn lessons ? 

. . . “I cannot help feeling it a very sad necessity that we should have to 
stint this mission just now instead of strengthening it in the most generous 
manner. The people are passing out of their childhood, and under the forcing 
process of the present political crisis are being suddenly and bodily lifted out 
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of their past. When they recover from their bewilderment they will find 
themselves struggling in the stream of the great world’s unbenevolent competi- 
tion. I often wish that a large band of missionary day-school teachers could 
be found to come and make a new great effort to give the coming generation ‘a 
better bringing up’ than they are getting now. I am sure there are thousands 
of Christians in England who, if they came and saw the evils threatening Samoa, 
would call themselves selfish and faithless for not making a great effort to 
ameliorate these. The political circumstances, and especially the late fearful 
disasters in Apia Harbor, have brought Samoa rapidly into notice. More 
strangers have been here this year than for many years together in the past. 
We have five mail steamers calling here every month. Foreign influences are 
multiplying. Political and commercial pioneers are coming fast enough. Are 
Jesus Christ’s messengers and teachers to retire and make room for them ?” 


America has no missionary responsibility for Samoa; but she may be 
permitted to entertain a seemly pride that the results of her diplomacy 
have secured for the island kingdom a stable guarantee of her self- 
government under the protectorate of the three great Protestant powers, 
and the arbitration of Protestant Scandinavia. 

Now that the exiled king Malietoa has been, through the temperate 
but unyielding representations of the United States, restored to his throne, 
it is interesting to make a nearer acquaintance with him. We extract 
the following from the “Chronicle” for November, 1889 : — 


“KING MALIETOA AT A MISSIONARY MEETING. 


“The native churches connected with this Society in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Apia, Samoa, held their Annual Festival in the mission grounds, on 
Wednesday, August 28. An awning of canvas and cocoanut leaves had been 
prepared the day previous, under which a large and gayly dressed crowd of 
natives assembled. A good sprinkling of European$ were also present, 
amongst whom were Captain Bosanquet of H. B. M.’s ship Opal, several other 
officers, and ladies and gentlemen. An interesting feature in the audience 
was the presence of over one hundred students from the Mission College at 
Malua, all neatly dressed alike in white shirts and ‘lavalavas.’ 

“ The chief interest, however, naturally centred in the presence of the lately 
exiled king, Malietoa, this being his first public appearance since his return to 
Samoa.” After addresses and reports in Samoan, and one in English, 
“Malietoa Laupepa . . . then spoke. He said he was thankful to see so large 
an assembly. It was a plain proof that God had not forsaken Samoa, when 
such an assembly was possible in these troublous times. The object of the 
meeting was that the blessings they enjoyed might be extended to other 
places. One of the blessings they enjoyed was the Bible. Let no one dis- 
regard its power and influence to inspire and elevate. It had been to him a 
source of true strength and help in ‘days that were past.’ They must remem- 
ber not only to read the Bible, but the duty and privilege of prayer. Prayer 
was better than all the weapons of war. A good Government and Kingdom 
was that of Jesus Christ. He rejoiced to be once more with them. He had 
not expected ever to be there again.’ 


The voyages of the Brassey family over the world in the yacht Sun- 
beam are well known. Lord Brassey, presiding over one of the recent 
annual meetings of the London Missionary Society, made the following 
remarks : — 


‘In the report which is under consideration to-day, reference is made to the 
splendid success which has attended the work of your Society under those 
illustrious missionaries, Lawes and Chalmers, in New Guinea. We have very 
interesting details with reference to the progress of the work in India and in 
China ; and as a most remarkable instance of the success of our work, let me 
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refer once more to that devoted zeal which is shown by the native missionaries 
who are recruited from the South Seas. I do not know any evidence more 
impressive of the good results of the work which is done: by this Society than 
this most telling fact, that the work which is being carried on by these 160 
devoted men and women who have gone forth from this country, is being sup- 
plemented and carried forward by no less than 1,000 native ordained minis- 
ters, and 5,000 native preachers. And looking to another and perhaps a not 
less impressive circumstance, is it not exceedingly gratifying to observe that 
the statement of income which this Society has at its disposal for its good work 
contains an item of no less than £17,000, which is subseribed by the native 
people from their limited and narrow resources to carry forward the mission- 


ary work!” 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
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ANDOVER. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


a 


No sign of our times is so full of promise as the growth of the settle- 
ments of cultured men in the midst of our metropolis. In memory of 
Arnold Toynbee, the philanthropic high-souled Oxford tutor, the Univer- 
sities Settlement in East London, with Toynbee Hall as its local habita- 
tion, was started about six years ago; it has been mainly supported by 
the liberal or broad-chureh section of the Church of England, and its 
work has been successful, especially educationally ; for its library, lec- 
tures, and university extension classes have attracted hundreds of those 
who otherwise had only the saloon, the music-hall, or the cheap press to 
occupy their time. By taking active part, also, in the local government 
of the district, the residents of Toynbee Hall, almost all of whom are 
graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge, have done much to improve 
the neighborhood, both sanitarily and socially ; thus they have become 
members of the Poor Law Guardians’ Board, and managers of the Pub- 
lic Elementary Schools. In Bethnal Green there is Oxford House, a 
settlement of a somewhat similar nature, under the auspices of the High 
Church party, which naturally makes the religious and ecclesiastical 
aspect of its aims more prominent. South of the Thames there is in 
London yet another “settlement” started and carried on by several 
prominent Wesleyans and, though only recently founded, full of promise 
and energy. The Congregational body are also meditating a London Set- 
tlement, which would work in connection with Mansfield College, and give 
the students a change from the academic atmosphere of Oxford to the more 
stirring and troubled life of the metropolis. There is yet another settle- 
ment, which will soon be started in London; for —to show that the 
movement, of which the novel “ Robert Elsmere ” was the popular expres- 
sion in literature, is not to be without a distinet outcome in the social life of 
the day —a number of persons have determined to start a hall in London, 
from which the work of social reform and theological liberalism may be 
carried on in the spirit which Mrs. Humphry Ward described so fascinat- 
ingly in her famous novel. Two extracts from the circular, which has 
been put out as an explanation and advertisement of the scheme, will 
make this amply clear. . . . ‘“‘ The Hall will endeavor to promote an im- 
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proved popular teaching of the Bible and the history of religion. To 
this end continuous teaching will be attempted under its roof on such 
subjects as Old and New Testament criticism, the history of Christianity 
and that of non-Christian religions. A special effort will be made to 
establish Sunday teaching, both at the Hall and by the help of the Hall 
residents, in other parts of London, for children of all classes.” . . . “ The 
new society will aim rather at representing a school of thought than any 
particular religious body of the present day, and the friends of it hope 
that by such an endeavor they may ultimately succeed in drawing to- 
gether many who now know too little of each other’s ideals and work, 
and may so help to prepare the fuller and wider religious organization of 
the future.” ... This is enough to show that a new experiment in 
religious work is to be tried: even those who cannot wish it ‘‘ God speed ” 
will not fail to watch it with close anxiety, and to hope that it may win 
from indifference and worldliness some of the many thousands among us 
who have no care for religion of any kind. 


The “ Down-Grade” controversy, which arose from the charges 
brought by Mr. Spurgeon against the orthodoxy of some of his fellow 
dissenting ministers, and which was waged with so much spirit for some 
time about eighteen months ago, seems to be breaking forth in new quar- 
ters. In the Presbyterian Church some utterances of Dr. Marcus Dods, 
well known as a scholar and a preacher in Glasgow, and of Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, the eminent Hebrew Professor of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, have excited a great deal of comment and dispute, and proceed- 
ings in the Presbytery of a very exceptional kind have been initiated. 

More recently the Anglican party of the Church ef England seem to 
be about to be subjected to a similar controversy in consequence of the 
publication of a remarkable book of essays under the title of “ Lux 
Mundi.” This work is edited by the Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of the 
Pusey House at Oxford, an institution founded and fostered to dissemi- 
nate among the youth of Oxford the principles and practices which are 
associated with the name of Dr. Pusey, and which are variously known os 
“High Anglicanism ” and “ Ritualism.” But there is no doubt whatever 
that the great Dr. Pusey would never have approved the attitude which 
the writers of “ Lux Mundi” adopt towards the traditional theology of 
the church. Indeed, strong exception has been taken by some eminent 
churchmen against the theory of the inspiration of the Scripture herein 
put forward, namely, that there is a possibility of historical inaccuracy in 
the records of Scripture, and of divergency of view in the doctrines of 
the various books of the Bible ; and Archdeacon Denison, the Nestor of 
the old High Church party, has spoken of this book as an “ attempt to 
overthrow the one remaining prop of Christianity —Scripture as the 
written word of the living God.” This is all profoundly significant, be- 
cause the writers in this volume are distinguished young divines of the 
High Church party, who avowedly write “to put the Catholic faith into 
its right relations to modern, intellectual, and moral problems.” That this 
attempt should ever be deemed needful is remarkable, considering that 
the two foundations of the Anglican position are the faith once delivered 
to the saints and the continuous and inviolable tradition of the church. 
It is another proof that even those very movements, which are reactions 
against the liberalizing spirit of the age, are not free from the progressive 
spirit which they attempt to counteract. 
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The “ Labor Movements ” culminated a few weeks ago in a strike of 
the coal miners throughout nearly the whole of England. The recent 
advance in prices and renewed activity in trade and manufactures had re- 
sulted in the value of coal going up from seventy to ninety per cent. 
Meanwhile the wages of the miners only advanced thirty per cent. The 
men contended when they struck that they were in common fairness enti- 
tled to a further advance of ten percent. ‘The masters’ answer was, that 
coal had been worked for the last two or three years without any profit to 
the owners of mines, and in the time of prosperity the owners were enti- 
tled to compensation for their past abstinence ; they also urged that the 
present “ boom” might not long continue. After a very short strike the 
men’s demands were granted. Though all’s well that ends well, it was 
a most serious crisis that seemed impending: hundreds of thousands of 
miners were on strike together. The coal is not only our largest in- 
dustry, but also the foundation and food of all our manufactures, our 
steamship, railway, and iron interests, and peril to these meant peril to 
the prosperity of England. It is no wonder that chambers of com- 
merce are desirous to establish Boards of Conciliation to bring capital 
and labor into closer harmony, and that some are looking more and more 
to the interference and control of Parliament in commercial and indus- 
trial concerns. 

The Labor Conference at Berlin convened at the initiation of the Ger- 
man Emperor, and at which representatives of Britain took part, is gen- 
erally considered a laudable attempt in the right direction, but as far 
as our own country is concerned, the recommendations of the conference 
go very little beyond what is already recognized by usage or by law, and 
generally practiced in the factories and employments of our country. 


Among recent works of literature, there is one which should be recom- 
mended to all students of political and social problems. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s “ Problems of Greater Britain’? (London, Macmillan & Co., 2 
vols.) is by a man who was once a front-rank politician and administrator. 
Since he retired from public life under very painful cireumstances, he has 
for a second time traveled over our empire, and has devoted his great abil- 
ities and energy to literature. This work is the chief result, and is an 
admirable instance of how travel and politics, statisties and description, 
history of the past and problems of the future, may be united into a reada- 
ble standard book of reference. English readers going through these two 
solid volumes will frequently feel that in many ways our colonies have 
advanced more quickly than their mother country ; for example, they have 
solved many of our still-vexed questions —free education, church disestab- 
lishment, and public control of railways. Americana readers will find in 
this book an opportunity of understanding some phases of society which 
have much in common, and something to contrast, with the life of the 
United States. 

Joseph King. 

HAMPpsTEAD, LONDON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Recent Economic CHANGES AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE PRODUCTION AND 
DisTRIBUTION OF WEALTH AND THE WELL-BEING oF Society. By 
Davip A. Wetts, LL. D., D.C. L. Pp. 493. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1890. 

This volume is largely made up of papers that appeared in ‘The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly,” and in part in the “Contemporary Review,” but 
so perfect is the unity of treatment and logical progress that one would 
never suspect it. The somewhat lengthy title has the merit — unusual in 
titles — of exact appropriateness. Mr. Wells takes the reader up on to 
the tower of observation, and spreads before his astonished gaze economic 
facts and movement in perspective. If there is any one field of activity in 
which men drift under momentary impulses, it is in the field of industry. 
Here the past is quickly forgotten and the future little heeded. This is 
particularly true at the present time, when inventions are so startling and 
changes so rapid that yesterday’s wonder is forgotten in the greater won- 
der of to-day, and both regarded by the next generation as things that 
have always been. Therefore a view of our progress, not from the car 
window, as things seem to us, but as obtained by a distant observer, is at 
once interesting and instructive, especially when the observer is a man of 
Mr. Wells’s vast and accurate information combined with equal insight and 
power of statement. The resources at his command are astonishing : 
government reports and statistics in all languages, boards of trade reports 
and trade journals, corporation accounts, magazine articles, and economic 
treatises yield him their secrets — only, we may be sure, as a reward of 
vast patience and industry. But we are impressed less by his know- 
ledge of facts, than by his power to get at the meaning of facts and make 
fizures interesting. Indeed, his power to make statistics live and speak is 
unequaled. The style is not brilliant, but it is clear and to the point. 
He will be disappointed who expects to find here philosophical discus- 
sions, sentiment, or social quackery. If Mr. Wells is an economist who 
compels the statistical Nereus to prophesy, he is yet concerned only with 
facts. 

Economically the purport of the book is to show that the cause of the 
universally low and falling prices that have prevailed since 1873 is to be 
sought almost entirely in the wonderful mechanical inventions which are 
constantly cheapening the cost of production, and, in agriculture, in the 
development of millions of acres of fertile and cheap land in America, 
Australia, and India. To our minds the proof offered by Mr. Wells is 
conclusive, and to lay the blame any longer upon an assumed scarcity of 
gold and silver is to champion a fallen cause. Mr. Wells’s description of 
the economic results of the new inventions reads like a fairy story. and 
except to those immediately engaged in the industries concerned will be 
a complete revelation. To give a few examples. In 1867 the cost of 
stamping and washing a ton of copper in the Lake Superior mines was 
$5.50, while in 1885 it was only 47 +- cents. Bessemer steel rails fell 
from $58 per ton in 1880 to $28.25 in 1884, and presumably left a profit 
to producers. Silver has declined 30 per cent. since 1873, while its pro- 
duction has increased 111 per cent. In the manufacturing of jewelry, 
formerly one skilled, highly-paid workman could make but three dozen 
pairs of sleeve buttons per day, in which time one boy can now make 
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nine thousand pairs. Steel ships cost now $33.95 per ton as against $90 
in 1873. Though higher wages are paid now than in 1870, a railroad 
costing $40,000 per mile then can now be built for $20,000. In one of 
the large steel works in Pittsburg which uses natural gas, three men — 
each on duty eight hours—do the work in the boiler-room which for- 
merly required fifty men. It is estimated to take the labor of but three 
men for one year to produce in Dakota 5500 bushels of wheat, grind 
them in Minneapolis, and lay them down in New York as 1000 barrels 
of flour, that is, a year’s bread for 1000 persons. A few more cents 
per barrel carries the same flour to the English market in eight days. 

These are but a few of a thousand facts which in the author’s skillful 
hands show us how vast has been the increase in production and conse- 
quent lowering in price of most articles of commerce. After proving 
that the world is producing vastly more than ever before, and that con- 
sumers are getting much more for the same money than before, the 
author demonstrates the fact that wages are uniformly higher than ever 
before. It cannot be doubted that the manual laborer has more to spend, 
and can buy more with each dollar that he has now, than at any previous 
time, nor has the advance in wages shown any tendency to cease. At 
the same time there has been a constant fall in rate of interest, that is, 
the capitalist is in a less favorable position than before the industrial 
movement began. In a word, the enormous increase in product and in 
wealth which follows and attends machine and collective work is being 
appropriated in ever increasing rate by the laborers. Or,so far from the 
pessimistic views of the “ Nationalists’ and other sentimentalists being 
true to facts, in reality the poor, that is, manual laborers, are growing 
richer, while the capitalist, living upon his interest or dividends, is contin- 
ually worse off. That a few are getting enormously rich through per- 
fectly preventable corporate and governmental folly, and a few at the 
other end, in the cesspools of our cities, are starving, ninety per cent. 
of them from preventable causes, does not in the least affect the general 
proposition that men of all classes are to-day better fed, clothed, and 
eared for than ever before in the history of the world. Statistics are 
bad food for sentiment, and just now, when everybody is trying to make 
everybody happy by taxing everybody, there can be no healthier reading 
than such a book, which proves beyond question that prices are lower, hours 
of work shorter, trade greater in volume, comforts more accessible, wages 
higher and interest lower as time passes; changes which, by the way, 
are most marked in England, where industry is freest. 

In diseussing hours of labor, Mr. Wells says: “Thus far in the his- 
tory of industry, all that has been achieved in the way of diminishing the 
hours of labor has been the result of conditions rather than of legislation ” 
—aremark capable of universal application. Unless in harmony with 
existing conditions, legislation is never wise or strowg enough to make its 
own conditions. A chapter from this work should be taken as an after- 
dinner tonic by all social dyspeptics. 

D. Collin Weils. 


Unto the Uttermost. By James M. Campbell. ‘“ With the Lord there 
is mercy, and with him there is plenteous redemption.” Psalm exxx. T. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Pp. 254. 1889. — This 
book might be crudely designated as Restorationist. But the author 
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expressly declares the possibility, and not merely an abstract one, that 
a soul may sink into such a habit of evil as to lose all heart or will 
of turning to good. He therefore appears to hold the ultimate conver- 
sion to God of all rational beings as an article of hope, but not as an 
article of faith. He is sound and central as to Christ, as the Eternal 
Word, and also as to the divine implacability towards sin, and towards 
the sinner while persisting in sin. He criticises the Andover theology as 
exaggerating the function of knowledge, and himself essentially under- 
estimates the truth that the perfection of character can only come through 
motive, presented in intelligible apprehension. He is so unwilling to 
grant full force to the law of habit for evil, that he fails to establish it 
for perseverance in good. His Scriptural interpretation is sometimes 
forced, but never slipshod. Indeed, he is thoroughly accurate, alike in 
his casual allusions and in his habits of thought. The only literary 
blemish in his little book lies in his quotation of some of Mr. Joseph 
Cook’s violent comparisons and hideous images. But his quotation from 
John Pulsford is a supererogatory merit far beyond this one fault. The 
book deals with the divine antinomies of Retribution reverently, and is 
the production of a Christian thinker who shows that he has a right to 
treat of it. 

The Permanent Elements of Religion. Eight Lectures preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford in the Year 1887 on the Foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By W. Boyd 
Carpenter, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., and New 
York. Pp. lxiv, 423. 1889. — Bishop Carpenter here treats Religion, 
not exactly in answer to modern Positivism, but with prevailing refer- 
ence to it. His main inquiry is, whether Religion may be expected to 
survive, and allowing this, whether Christianity will be its form. The 
former question he decides by the consensus gentiwm, rendered more de- 
cisive by every new fact reported from tribes once supposed to be with- 
out religion, and by a sufficient consensus philosophorum, ancient and 
modern, believing and unbelieving. As to the former point, it is curious 
that the negritoes of Australia, universally allowed to be at the bottom 
religiously, have been discovered not only to worship, but to worship 
God as Father, carefully concealing the fact from whites whom they so 
confided in otherwise that they had made them chiefs! 

As to the probable survival of any one of the now existing religions, the 
author very reasonably confines himself to the only three that have even 
the appearance of being universal, namely, Christianity, Islam, and Bud- 
dhism. Islam is easily dismissed, for, although aiming at universal domi- 
nation, it has not even the appearance of being anything more than 
a fierce, rigid Arabism. The bishop lays down as the marks of fitness 
in a religion for universal prevalence, that it illustrates Dependence, Fel- 
lowship, and Progress. Islam, as its name implies, is absolute Depend- 
ence, and nothing else. It abhors the thought of Fellowship between 
God and Man, and makes not the slightest provision for Progress, either 
in the individual or in the race. The author remarks that under every 
religion, tendencies will develop themselves seeking the supply of all 
these three necessities of the religious nature, but that a religion must 
be judged according as it makes provision in itself for them. Thus, in 
Islamism, Persia, in the form of Sufism, has made a vigorous endeavor 
to answer the demand of Fellowship between man and God, but genuine 
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Islamism abhors Persian theology in all its forms, and with the best 
right, as mere heresy. . As to Progress, the author points out (quoting 
abundantly from Kuenen and Renan) that the brilliancy of the Cordova 
caliphs was merely a transmission and elaboration of Greek thought, im- 
placably opposed from the beginning by the clear-sighted instinct of 
genuine Islamism, which, acting as a steady brake upon the scientific 
movement, brought it ages ago to utter and remediless stagnation. 
Islam has been well described as, in the most eminent sense, Mortmain, 
the Dead Hand, which holds fixedly every pulse of life, spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, personal, and national, until at last it brings it to its own 
sepulchral stillness. 

As to Buddhism, the author points out how, in its strange attempt to 
realize Fellowship, without a divine object of fellowship, it has partly 
sunk gasping into the void, longing for a reconcilement of the individual 
existence, yet, in defect of a loving union with God, finding no alterna- 
tive except the blank negation of individuality, and how Northern Bud- 
dhism has made so many attempts to meet the need of Dependence, as to 
have become a very distinct thing indeed from Southern Buddhism, 
which remains much nearer to the real type of the system. As to Prog- 
ress, of course, neither school has done anything, or can do anything 
for it. 

As to the modern competitor with Christianity, namely, Positivism, 
besides its artificiality, its temporal character, the author remarks, is fatal 
to it. 

One of the best parts of these lectures is the author’s energetic de- 
fense of the value of Personality, and the impossibility of revering an 
impersonal God. He shows, as a German author puts it, that Supra- 
personality always turns out in the end to be Infrapersonality. 

The author implies the imperishable worth of the consummated human 
personality, in ethical union with the divine personality, but mainly 
dwells upon the realization of the kingdom of God on earth, in view of 
the antagonisms which he has principally in mind, describing it, however, 
as a kingdom from which, ultimately, death is banished. 

The author rightly describes Arianism in the early church as an at- 
tempt to exalt Dependence at the expense of Fellowship, and Sabellian- 
ism as so strong an emphasis on Fellowship as ultimately inclined to 
Pantheism, which by abolishing the distinction between the two terms 
abolishes both Dependence and Fellowship. 

Bishop Carpenter quotes most largely, and very appositely, from 
Kuenen, also from Renan, Herbert Spencer, Rhys Davids, Max Miller, 
Goldwin Smith, and many others, especially in the sixty-eight pages of 
Notes. 

The most serious defect of the Lectures is, that the author, after in- 
sisting on the dignity of the personality that is built up by ethical self- 
control and self-assimilation to the Divine Personality manifested in 
Christ, then uses language, in his commendation of Sacrifice, which 
speaks, not of the surrender of selfishness, but, after the Buddhist style, 
of the surrender of the Self, a mode of speech which is assuredly the very 
antipodes of Christianity, and would reduce both Fellowship and Progress 
to a meaningless illusion. Love, as taught by Christ, and realized in 
Him, is not a natural force which dissolves the personality, but an ethical 
force which proceeds from personality, and perpetually and mutually re- 
inforees personality. Love is infinitely careless of itself because it is 
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infinitely secure of itself in the God who is Love, and any other exposi- 
tion of self-sacrifice is a mere usurpation of its name by a veiled despair. 
The gospel, and that alone, correlates the two declarations: He that 
findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall find it. Both 
appear to be implied in Bishop Carpenter’s book, but the former seems 
to be disproportionately urged. 

Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States in the 
Formative Period, 1775-1789. By Graduates and former Members of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., 
late Associate in the Johns Hopkins University, Professor of History in 
Brown University. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pp. xiii, 321. $2.25. 1889.—- More of the grand work of Johns Hop- 
kins. There are five Essays here. The first, by the Editor, is: The 
Predecessor of the Supreme Court. This he finds, under the Confedera- 
tion, in a body of whose existence we have hardly been aware, namely, 
the Court of Appeals for Cases of Capture, which heard no less than 118 
cases, brought from the state courts, and, as the author remarks, could 
hardly have failed to have an important educative effect on the people, 
in familiarizing them with the thought of a judiciary superior to that 
of the states. The old court bequeathed its archives and some of its 
pending cases to its illustrious successor. 

The second essay is: The Movement towards a Second Constitutional 
Convention in 1788. By Edward P. Smith. This proposed Convention, 
as the author shows, was the rock on which the new-formed frame of polity 
came near splitting. All the power of Patrick Henry’s eloquence was 
put forth to secure it; Rhode Island and North Carolina held out of the 
Union for many months in hope of it ; New York pnly ratified the Con- 
stitution after preparing a circular letter urging the second Convention, 
which would have set everything afloat again; and Virginia went back 
on herself by concurring in this. Happily, however, Massachusetts sug- 
gested “the tub to the whale” in the form of the Ten Amendments, 
which once ratified, “all notes of opposition were lost in the chorus of 
admiration that resounded from every quarter.” 

The next paper is: The Development of the Executive Departments, 
1775-1789. By Jay Cesar Guggenheimer. This development appears 
to have been most gratifyingly in keeping with the note of melancholy 
ineffectiveness stamped on the Confederation generally. “ It is positively 
pathetic to follow Congress through its aimless wanderings in search of a 
system for the satisfactory management of its executive departments.” 
Yet it is shown that there is, “ after all, a thread constantly present which 
makes their development continuous. . . . When the Continental Con- 
gress retired in favor of its Federal successor, the thread was in no way 
severed. Of the various steps in the transformation from committees to 
boards, and from boards to secretaries, it is to be noticed that the lines of 
advancement were soon very definitely marked out. The number and 
scope of the departments necessary for the conduct of the public busi- 
ness was early determined by the Continental Congress. Subsequent 
progress was entirely confined within the bounds thus fixed.” 

The next essay is: The Period of Constitution-making in the Ameri- 
can Churches, By William P. Trent. Mr. Trent shows that the consti- 
tutional movements in the States and the Union had a noticeable effect 
on the polities of the various churches, and argues that it is reasonable 
to believe that there was a considerable reflex influence from the churches 
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upon the state, especially from the Episcopal Church, whose constitution, 
settled during the Confederation, is extremely federal, and yet compact, 
and to which so many of the founders adhered. Madison and Jefferson 
seem both to have been greatly interested in its settlement of its gov- 
ernment. The consolidation, also, of the rising Methodist Church can 
hardly have been without effect, if not on making, at least on strength- 
ening, the Constitution, as on the other hand its division before the Re- 
bellion was the parting of a mighty cable of general unity. ‘These reflex 
influences are not very distinctly marked, but seem, as the author sug- 
gests, to be worth looking into. The essay gives accounts, interesting in 
themselves, of the definite organization, not far from the same time, of 
Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, Methodism, the Baptist bodies, Roman 
Catholicism, and other systems. 

The fifth essay is: The Status of the Slave, 1775-1789. By Jeffrey 
R. Brackett. The subject of this is comparatively familiar, but the 
paper contains many interesting facts. The proportion of whites to 
slaves in various colonies about 1775 is given as being, in New Hamp- 
shire, 100 to 1; in Massachusetts, 60 to 1; in Rhode Island, 20 to 1; 
in North Carolina, 2 to1; in Maryland, 5 to 3; in Virginia and Georgia, 
1 to 1; in South Carolina, 1 to 2. In New York and New Jersey 
there were about eight whites to one slave; in Delaware not quite so 
many. The Bill of Rights, Mr. Brackett remarks, would probably no 
more have abolished slavery in Massachusetts than it did in Virginia, 
except that slavery had so faint a hold that it was likely to die out of 
itself. The same is true of New Hampshire. In Rhode Island, where 
slavery was three times as strong as in our State, an act of gradual 
manumission was needed, as in the greater part of the North. Vermont 
honorably barred out slavery from the start. “In the South, there were 
doubts as to whether two free races could live together. This question 
became one of the many influences, especially in Virginia and Mary- 
land, which pulled the Gordian knot of slavery so tight that it could not 
be untied.” 

These Essays, as the editor remarks, are intended to bring home to us 
that the instrument which we call the Constitution, and to which we limit 
our political studies too rigorously, is really only the central part of our 
Constitution. The institutions of the States, and a great many points of 
interpretation and usage, are just as really a part of it. Then, also, as 
Dr. Jameson remarks, it is an error to imagine, with Mr. Gladstone, that 
even our documentary Constitution was struck out at one blow. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strong point is hardly to be found in his appreciation of foreign 
affairs, whether he praises Jefferson Davis for having “created a na- 
tion,” or takes to praising the polity which Davis failed to break up. 
“ With the progress of historical science, great national acts of settlement, 
which have solved deep-lying difficulties or successfully laid the bases for 
national advancement, are being found, in increasing numbers, to have 
been preceded by numerous steps of tentative solution, or prepared by a 
long course of slow and gradual development in the nation.” 

Bible Studies from the New Testament, covering the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1890. By George F. Pentecost, D. D., author 
of “In the Volume of the Book,” “Out of Egypt,” ete. Copyright, 
1889, by A. S. Barnes & Company, New York and Chicago. Paper 
covers, pp. x, 390. 60 cents. — This continuous popular commentary on 
Luke i—xxiv., with its easy flow of thought and devout feeling, in thor- 
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ough union, is well calculated to be an effedtive antidote to the jerky, 
fragmentary superficiality of our present Sunday-school system. It is at 
once so attractive and spiritually profitable, that it ought to be easy for 
teachers to make sure that it is read through by all their scholars, lesson 
by lesson, and then it would be the foundation of a real and fruitful 
Scriptural knowledge. In the Temptation we are glad to see that the 
author emphasizes strongly the distinction between the posse non peccare, 
with which the Saviour begins, and the non posse peccare, which marks 
his consummation, as it does his people’s. In the Transfiguration, he 
rightly emphasizes the truth that the shining forth was natural, the 
“muddy vesture of decay” with difficulty restraining it at other times, 
‘for us men and for our salvation,” to whom through Him is granted 
such an inward transformation as that we too at the last “shall shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of our Father.” 

New Points to Old Texts. By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D., au- 
thor of “ The Law of Liberty,” “ Beyond the Shadow,” “ Early Pupils 
of the Spirit,” ete. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible 
House. Pp. 255. $1.25. 1890. — The third series of the author’s 
Summer Sermons in England. They are, Reconciled to God; Better 
than a Book Religion; Life and its Incarnations; Life to Come; Of 
Prayer ; In God; Elijah the Prophet ; Elisha, Seer and Politician ; ‘The 
Gift of the Spirit; Miracle and Life; The Gospel according to Jonah ; 
Usury Ancient and Modern. The reputation of the distinguished author 
of these Sermons as one whose freshness and insight engages attention 
on both sides of the sea needs no particular words of remark from us. 
The discourses have not so deep an interfusion as Robertson’s of the Scrip- 
tural foundation with present applications, nor havg they their noble dis- 
tinction of style. But they seem to stand in the same general class, and 
they are more penetrating in many points of treatment, especially as re- 
spects the relations between Nature and the Supernatural, the Seen and the 
Unseen. They do not appear to us to mark the line at which, in a great 
many of the matters handled, the readjusted consent of the church will 
finally stand. But many of their thoughts will undoubtedly have to be in- 
corporated into that final consent. The noblest sentences in this series 
appear to us to be these: ‘* While Christian controversies, past and pres- 
ent, have all been about the Bible, it is a significant fact that they all 
hush the moment that the Master rises in the midst, saying, Peace be 
unto you. When all eyes are fixed on Him, and all hear Him saying, 
Believe in Me, there is peace at once.” And in the first sermon, as in 
the last, the author preaches a gospel for the times, that will not leave 
the rich ruler undisiurbed in his conscience, nor pass by the poor man 
that has fallen among thieves, 

The Three Germanys: Glimpses into their History. By Theodore 
S. Fay. ‘ Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis.” Published for the 
Author, 65 John Street, New York. Pp. xix, 1281. For sale by A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 William Street, New York, and 268 
and 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.— These two large volumes, 
whose easy print allures to the reading of them, are the fruits of a 
diplomatic residence of twenty-five years, from 1833 till 1858, in Switz- 
erland, London, and Berlin. The author disclaims all pretensions to 
original research. And, indeed, almost all the time-honored inaccuracies 
of statement and judgment of character seem to be reproduced. The 
medieval popes, in particular, have the good old-fashioned Protestant 
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measure dealt out to ther®. The author even reproduces that .curious 
misapprehension of the Jesuit rule which makes obstrictio ad peccatum 
signify, Obligation to commit sin !—a misapprehension, it is true, into 
which even Ranke fell in his first edition, and from which even Hase, 
though he does recede, is evidently unwilling to recede. Yet Mr. Fay, 
though somewhat hyperbolically Protestant, is, as becomes so thoroughly 
Christian a writer, essentially charitable. And a good staunch Protestant- 
ism is a fundamental qualification for writing a true history of Ger- 
many. The book is thoroughly popular in its tone, thoroughly read- 
able, casts aside the endless intricacies of German history, and following 
its main stream, gives both a just and an exceedingly vivid presenta- 
tion of the meaning and course of the Holy Roman Empire deutscher 
nation, especially as embodied in the character of its great Kaisers ; 
of its decline under the Hapsburgs; its virtual break-up between 1517 
and 1648; the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War (too revoltingly de- 
scribed, as well as other various horrors of the past); the surviving 
shadow which was all that was left of it, until in 1806 the last Roman 
Emperor gave up the German crown, and ended the First Germany ; 
the helplessness of the Second Germany, between 1806 and 1866; the 
slow and sound growth of Prussia from the time of the Great Elector 
until, in 1870, she brought Barbarossa back, and created the Third Ger- 
many. Incidentally, the author gives a portraiture of Napoleon, which 
is worth a thousand of these philosophical attempts to make over the 
godless Corsican brigand into a benefactor of mankind. He was one, in- 
deed, but as Nebuchadnezzar and Sennacherib were. The author’s heart is 
where it should be, with the Hohenzollerns, but he is alive to the dangers 
of repression, and sees brooding in the depths forces of unbelief and 
anarchy which may possibly overthrow Christian society, but with confi- 
dence that what is of God shall revive. We wish the book could be 
widely read, for its faults are circumstantial, but its merits are essential. 
And as we are becoming an Anglo-German nation, we ought to know, in 
its general features, the history not only of our mother England, but of 
our grandmother Germany. It will help to keep us from subsiding into 
a mere westward extension of County Galway. 

French and English. A Comparison By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
author of “The Intellectual Life.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. Pp. xxii, 
480. $2.00. 1889.— This does not compare in depth and unity of 
impression with Mr. Brownell’s book, but it is various, entertaining, and 
very instructive. He shows that neither the English nor the French 
national character is any such constant quantity as it is usual to assume, 
and that the degrees of mutual approximation have varied wonderfully in 
different ages. There has been a constant opposition, but it has rested 
fundamentally on the opposition of two neighboring powers. He remarks 
that each is called a power of the first rank, but that neither is such 
in such a sense as Germany or Russia. Man for man, he allows, what 
is patent to view, that the English are a much more vigorous race, and 
he allows that moral feeling is much stronger in them. He evidently 
enjoys the more pronounced irreligion of France, but has high hopes of 
England in this regard, especially under the coming lead of Mr. John 
Morley. His only conception of “intellectual emancipation” is abso- 
lute freedom from religion. Justice of thought is to him exemplified in 
the author of “The Irreligion of the Future,” and “ Morality without 
Obligation and without Sanction.” That there can be justice of thought 
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which shall lead to exactly opposite results, hé nowhere intimates or im- 
plies. He objects to the English custom of family prayers, on the ground 
that it makes it so much harder for the boys, as they grow up, to profess 
atheism courageously. He clears away various misconceptions of fact 
which have exaggerated the present extent of atheistic persecution in 
France, but is himself too thoroughly in accord with its essential pur- 
pose and spirit to bring out the real depth and steadiness of its operation, 
as attested by all sorts of facts. This underlying enthusiasm of irreligion 
is the real principle of unity in the book, and gives it a much more seri- 
ous rank than that of a bundle of essays by a mere man of letters. 

His description of the London and Paris nationalities, as so distinct 
from the French and English, is a revelation. The war of the Com- 
mune, he shows, was really an attempt to establish Paris as a nation. 
He rightly speaks of the Parisian Communards, not Communists, since 
the movement for a virtually independent government of Paris had noth- 
ing to do with Communism. 

The rancorousness of civil divisions, an always smouldering civil war, 
in France, the implacability and immense social influence of the aristoc- 
racy, the slowly growing self-control of the democracy, the slow decay in 
France of morality, religion, and population, the worship of Lubricity, 
which he at once denies and proves, the cheerful patriotism, at once in- 
tensified and sobered by the late war, the growing dislike of the democ- 
racy to war, unless for a certain reconquest of the two provinces, the 
comparative moral soundness of the peasantry, — all these contradictory 
currents, and many more, are shown with profoundly intimate knowledge, 
and without any eager attempt to suppress one class of facts in favor of 
another. And regarding religion as exalted poetry, divorced from all 


objectivity, he nevertheless lights up his book by a few intense sketches, 
for England and France, of pure and wonderful sanctity. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
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